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JOHNNY GREEN’S HIGH AMBITION 


By LucrETIA JUNE HAYDEN! 


The last Indian chief well known to the early settlers 
of southwestern Iowa was known as Johnny Green, 
though he had a different Indian name. He wanted to 
be like the white people. He wanted to be civilized and 
live as others do. He wanted to and did own Iowa land 
in his own name and right. 

Johnny Green was a Pottawattamie and he and his 
family later became one with the Musquakies on the Iowa 
river. Long after there were fine settlements of white 
people in southwestern Iowa, Johnny Green and his little 
band of Pottawattamie were familiar in Union, Adair 
and Ringgold counties. He was always friendly. His 
people were not troublesome. At one time or another 
they had been of great help to the white people in fight- 
ing off the warlike Sioux Indians who came down into 
Iowa. There is a monument to the memory of Johnny 
Green in the cemetery at Marshalltown. 

Johnny Green and his band of Pottawattamie Indians, 
numbering from 150 to 200, camped on what is known 
as Twelve Mile creek in Union county, about seven miles 
east of Creston and close to where the present Highway 
No. 34 crosses the creek. In fact, the road now passes 
directly through the camping place of that time. That 
was a fine place for their camp. The creek then carried 
much water and was somewhat rapid. The Indian camp 
was on both sides of the creek, the tepee of the chief be- 
ing on the west bank and those of the followers on the 


east bank. 


Mrs. Hayden’s maiden name was Emerson. She was a teacher for many years 
and died in February 1940, aged 0. At the reunion of the Union County Histori- 
cal association the preceding summer she gave the substance of this paper in an 
informal way and at the request of THE ANNALS editor wrote it out. 939 
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It was an ideal camping place, for the stream was well 
supplied with fish, as were nearly all the small streams 
of that time, and there was abundance of timber. The 
hills were covered with trees of walnut, maple, elm, oak, 
and hickory. There was an abundance of wild fruit, like 
plum, grapes and crabapple, and the hazel bushes were 
everywhere. Hunting was good all along the streams, 
with good trapping—wild turkeys, deer, otter, mink, 
raccoons and bobcats. The Indians could live in comfort, 
and they were very happy. 

At this time, about the year 1864, Johnny Green had 
a squaw and two sons and a daughter, as I remember it. 
The daughter was known to us as Sunbeam,? a beautiful 
maiden of sixteen years, but she had that dread disease, 
consumption, and was slowly fading away. It is of the 
oldest son that I wish to write. He was to take his father’s 
place at the head of the band. 

My father was S. L. Emerson, a pioneer of that region, 
and one who took great interest in all that related to the 
people, both white and red. We lived at Afton which was 
very near. My father and Chief Johnny Green became 
good friends and often visited together. 

One day the chief came to our home and with him was 
the son John then about 18 years old. The boy was a tall, 
fine looking young brave, with a kindly way to all, and 
evidently of superior qualities. My father took quite a 
fancy to young John and they became fast friends and 
visited often. Generally the chief and the younger man 
came together, and many times had a dinner with us. 


WANTED To BE LIKE WHITE FOLKS 


Then came a time when the young man unfolded his 
-heart to my father and disclosed to him what was his 
ambition. He wanted to be a better Indian. In fact he 


2C. Chuck, a grandson of Johnny Green, lived to an advanced age on the 
Rhee farm in Tama county, and was a policeman there. He was struck by 
a locomotive some years ago and killed. He told the late Curator Harlan that 
there were four sons and one daughter 1 to the chief, and gave the name of the 
daughter as Flash of Light which is pretty close to Sunbeam. He stated that she 
was married and some of her descendants still live on the Iowa river. The name 
of Johnny Green was Kish-ka-qua, but he was nicknamed Wa-wa-wa. Another 
form of the Indian name for Johnny Green was Che-me-use. It was under the 
name Johnny Green, however, that the chief purchased land in Ringgold county, 
since he could not have so purchased it as an Indian. 
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did not want to be an Indian at all. He said that he knew 
he was some day to become chief of the little band and 
he fully realized the great responsibility that would be 
upon him. He had learned to speak English very well, 
as had many of the Indians and the chief. 

John Green, junior, said that he knew very well that 
he could do more for his people if he had education like 
the white boys. He really had a great desire to better 
himself and to do better for all his people and asked my 
father to give him help. 

The boy asked my father to come with him to the In- 
dian camp and talk with the old chief, then probably 75 
years old, and see if it would not be possible for the 
younger man to go to school to study and learn like the 
white people. There was a school in our district being 
taught by Nancy Barber, an aunt of mine. Father thought 
it could be arranged. 

Well do I remember the day father and mother made 
the visit to the great chief, Johnny Green. It was on 
Sunday and they visited together a long time; finally the 
chief asked father if John might stay in our home and 
attend school, working for his keep. 

Mother made one proviso, that John could visit his 
father during the day, but could not spend the night 
there, for we all knew, as mother did, that cleanliness 
and sanitation was not common to them. John always 
held that against mother. 

Well, John came, and after a good hot bath, clean 
clothes and arrayed like the boys he was to go to school 
with, looked quite like our boys, only many shades dark- 
er. He would soak and rub and wash his hands, then 
look at them and say, ‘Ugh, heap Indian yet.” Father 
told him he could never wash himself white, but could 
call himself John White, which he did from that time on, 
and was very proud of his name. 

He made rapid progress in his studies, father coaching 
him of evenings. His one proud possession was his slate 
and pencil which he prized above his books. 
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John taught his schoolmates how to make the bow and 
arrow. The bow of hickory, dressed down just so, and 
scraped with shells, rubbed down, bent properly, the 
buckskin string adjusted; then hung up in the fireplace 
in the smoke to season, and the tension of the string ad- 
justed from day to day, until it was properly seasoned. 
The arrow very carefully made, with feathers of the 
same size, to carry it swiftly and straight to the mark. 
Many happy times were spent together, shooting at game. 
John formed great friendships among his schoolmates 
and their parents. 


SUNBEAM PASSES TO THE BEYOND 


In the spring of 1866 the Indians moved from Twelve 
Mile creek camp into Adair county, on Grand river. Sun- 
beam was bedfast at the time of moving; to carry her as 
gently as they could, they had long poles coming up on 
the ponies sides, like shafts, a sort of frame covered with 
buckskin and dragged behind. On this they made a bed of 
blankets, and there the sick girl lay, bumping along over 
the rough roads; but they did the best they could, in 
their primitive way, to make her comfortable. 


Several months later, a young Indian came bringing 
the news that Sunbeam was dying. The father had sent 
for John. John hastened to go, and was gone a couple 
of weeks before returning. He was sad and told about 
the death of Sunbeam, and how sad and lonely his father 
was, and that his father wanted him to return to the 
tribe. “What shall I do”’ he asked. Father told him that 
he must decide for himself, as that was a personal matter. 
John went out into the woods and was gone a long, long, 
long time. When he came back he said: “I will go to my 
father and my people.” 


Mother helped him get his belongings together; and 
he gave his beloved slate and pencil to my little brother 
Lincoln, whom he loved so well. Then, after saying “good- 
bye” to all, he mounted his pony, and with bowed head 
rode sorrowfully away. 
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JOHNNY GREEN’S DEATH 


Johnny Green died in Marshall county in 1868, soon 
after coming from southwestern Iowa.? This band of the 
Pottawattamie lived part of the time on the Missouri 
river near Council Bluffs, a part of the time along the 
Grand river, and both earlier and later on the Iowa river 
along from Tama to Eldora. They regularly had their 
allotment from the government, consisting of scarfs, 
blankets and wearing apparel. They trapped game and 
traded their furs for coffee, meal, etc. 


At the time of the World’s Fair in Chicago, my brother 
Willis visited the Pottawattamie tribe which was camped 
there during the fair, and made himself known to the 
chief, John White, then an old man. He cried for joy, 
being so glad to see brother and hear from the family 
once more. 


Brother learned that he had married a Canadian 
maiden and that they had several sons and daughters. 
Our family has often expressed the wish that some of 
us sometime might come in contact with some of our 
loved friends, John White’s family. 


A VISIT FROM THE INDIANS 


One day the latchstring at our cabin was out, and 
mother busy with her home duties, we youngsters play- 
ing about, when suddenly the door swung open and seven 
stalwart Indian braves in blankets, strode into the room 


in single file. 


3There has been some controversy over the place of burial of Johnny Green, 
but he is said to have lived on land now occupied by the Iowa Soldier’s home at 
Marshalltown. He died in 1868. It was related that at one time the Sioux Indians 
came into Marshall county with hostile intent, and it was Johnny Green who 
parleyed with them and secured a conference which resulted in the departure of 
the Sioux. On June 20, 1918 a granite marker was erected in honor of the chief 
who had always been a friend of the whites, and a great grand-daughter of the 
chief, Violet Wanatee, unveiled the same. The inscription follows: 


In Memory of 
JOHNNY GREEN (CHE-ME- USE) 
An Indian Chief 
The Friend of the White Man 
1795-1868 
Brected by the Historical Society of Marshall 
County 
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Mother was concerned, but calm, gave them chairs 
around the fireplace, gathered we youngsters together, 
telling us not to be afraid, and waited to see the meaning 
of their call. 


She soon found the old Seth Thomas clock, which hung 
on the west wall, was the object of their visit. They 
turned in their chairs, pointed to the clock and chattered 
together as it merrily ticked away, watching the hands 
go round. Finally it chimed the half hour, and they 
laughed and chattered together. The next half hour they 
sat in silence watching the hands move, finally it chimed 
the number of hours, they laughed, long and loud, then 
arose and strutted out Indian file, to mother’s great 
relief. 


Perhaps some will not understand what is meant by 
the latchstring. A board about two or three inches wide 
fastened on the middle of the door, reaching across to 
the opening of the door and falling into a socket on the 
door frame, made of heavy wood; a buckskin string was 
tied around the latch and slipped through a hole in the 
door above the latch; during the day the latchstring was 
outside the door by which the board could be lifted from 
the socket, but at night the latchstring was pulled in, 
and this locked the door. 


Especially do I remember one Indian named William; 
he was both vain and tricky. His chief delight was to 
dress himself up in a beautiful buckskin suit, embroidered 
with many colored beads, about a dozen strands of beads 
around his neck, beaded moccasins, face painted in yellow 
and red stripes, and feathers in his hair. He would come 
and strut back and forth in front of our door, thinking, 
I suppose, we would envy his grand dress up. But we 
could stand that far better than his coming early in the 
morning before father and mother were up, peeking in 
the windows. You may be sure we youngsters in the 
trundle bed, would tuck our heads under the covers. 
Father would get up and give him a handout, but the 
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trouble was, William would return to camp with his hand- 
out, and then a half dozen or more, one by one, during 
the forenoon would come for his portion. 


A WEDDING AND WEDDING PRESENT 


During their stay in this camp of about a year and a 
half, there was a wedding. Eagle Feather and White 
Swan were to be married. He went to Afton, Iowa to 
get a present for his bride, and on his way home met 
father, and confidently showed him the present which 
was a beautiful red silk handkerchief. This gift to his 
bride meant to him the same as the ring to us. 

There also, was a death, during their stay, a young lad. 
They buried him with all his earthly possessions, not for- 
getting his dog. 


One day two braves came to father and wanted to trade 
a long woolen scarf for two bushels of corn. They spread 
their blankets on the ground, father measured out the 
two bushels of corn, putting one bushel in each blanket. 
One Indian a sort of “Doubting Thomas” fellow, counted 
the ears in each blanket and found his was shy a couple 
of ears, forgetting the ears varied in size, so father gave 
him the extra ears. 


During the one and a half years they were our neigh- 
bors we never heard of them stealing or pilfering. Johnny 
Green’s motto was “Honesty.” He was a grand old chief, 
and we their pioneer friends, enjoyed their sojourn 
amongst us. 


CAMELS ON AMERICAN DESERTS 


Fourteen camels from Texas are to be placed in the 
Central park in New York. Most of these camels were 
imported by the war department to work in the trans- 
portation of supplies across the deserts of New Mexico.— 
lowa Homestead and Horticulturist, March 4, 1868. 


INDIAN BURIALS OF POTTAWATTAMIE 
COUNTY 


By O. J. PRUITT 


The only documented Indian village burial site in Potta- 
wattamie county is that of the Otoe, seen by Lewis and 
Clark in 1804. After camping on the west shore of the 
Missouri river, and going one mile the next morning, so 
the statement runs, they came to the bluffs on the east 
side—the first time since leaving the Nodaway. A little 
way below was the old Otoe village, at that time abandon- 
ed, the Indians having gone to the Des Moines river. This 
site lies within the city limits of Council Bluffs and is 
now a part of Big Lake park. This park was so named 
from the meandering of the river in 1832 when the chan- 
nel of the river moved nearly a mile west. In this manner 
it created the lake and also Carter lake in Nebraska. The 
village of Carter Lake, however, is in Iowa territory, 
although on the west bank of the river. 

During the tenure in western Iowa of the Otoe, Iowa 
and Missouri Indians, many burials occurred. This tenure 
in all probability covered nearly a century. High on the 
bluff just south of the old village is the graveyard of 
these Indians, long since exploited by high school boys 
and relic hunters. The bluff is on land now owned by 
the Wickhams, at one time the property of the Mynsters, 
who traded goods for the land with the Mormons when 
they departed for Salt Lake. To the north is the land 
once owned by the late W. S. Cooper, sold by him to the 
park board to enlarge Big Lake park. When it was grad- 
ed, hundreds of artifacts were found, and are yet being 
found after heavy rains. 

Cooper’s Bluff with a winding road, forms a part of 
a scenic drive to the Lewis and Clark monument, located 
at what is now known as Rainbow Point. Cooper’s Point 
and the bluff to the south, site of the Otoe burial ground, 
constitute what is known as Hart’s Bluff of early history. 
Cooper’s Point was also a burial ground and in the yard of 
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the old Cooper home are slabs of broken concrete that 
mark graves. These graves, Mr. Cooper told the writer, 
were disturbed at the time of grading, but lowered to, 
or re-entered at the exact spot of the original burial. 
Other skeletons were reburied higher on the bluff in a 
single grave. Mr. Cooper had a fine collection of Indian 
artifacts collected on the premises. 

In Fairmont park on the east side of the city are more 
graves, many disturbed by grading, but a few are intact. 
This bluff is known as Monomotor Hill and has an eleva- 
tion of 1177 feet above sea level. 


A LEADEN CASKET IN EARLY GRAVE 


On the sites of the present Ogden hotel and the Calvin 
Hafer property were many graves of both Indians and 
whites. During excavation a half century ago, a leaden 
casket was found bearing the remains of an infant. 

The Indian burial grounds of the proto historical per- 
iod, and that of many Pottawattamie Indians, were lo- 
cated on the site of the Pierce Street school. Here were 
buried Chief Billy Caldwell (Sagonah) and Williamette. 
Their skeletons now rest in the Catholic cemetery and 
bear the simple marking of “Indian.” Throughout the 
city human graves are occasionally encountered while 
excavating for house building. 

Indian Bald Knob, referred to by Lewis and Clark, was 
the burial place of many Indians. Many of the graves 
were destroyed when the landslide occurred in 1915. At 
that time a great portion of the west side of the bluff 
slid and buried the tracks of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway. Traffic was stopped for days. 

Indian Bald Knob is known as Stephen’s Point and is 
on land owned by Charles Beno. Here to the east of the 
bluff is a canyon over a mile in length. At its mouth is 
the site of the village and trading post, Bad Heart, named 
after a Sioux Indian mentioned many times in history 
by Father DeSmet, Joseph LaBarge, General Atkinson, 
and others. This site is east of the Grand Battier of 
steamboat days, and today known as The Narrows. It 
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is a sandbar of over a hundred acres. River improvement 
has nearly obliterated the great sandbar. East of the 
Bad Heart village site, on a bluff, are a few more graves 
of Indians. Beneath this bluff is an exposure of the 
Pierre shale, and a short distance below this exposure is 
that of the Aftonian sands. A large spring is in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Going north along the bottom road, the next Indian 
burial ground is at Lime Kiln Hollow, where lime was 
burned for the building of Fort Atkinson in 1818-1819. 
Here W.P.A. workmen uncovered several skeletons while 
building a road. Halfway up the bluff and on the saddle 
are more graves, some exposed by the plow. 


EXCAVATIONS NORTH OF COUNCIL BLUFFS 


At Crescent, a village ten miles north of Council Bluffs, 
seven mounds were excavated by the late Doctor Gilder, 
Jack DeWitt, then a newspaper man, now a motion pic- 
ture writer, two medical students, and the writer. In 
one of these mounds everything found showed pyral 
action and evidently was the burned dead of the Winne- 
bagos from the smallpox epidemic of 1848. One mound 
gave up a jaw of a female showing supernumerary den- 
tine. These mounds are the work of the Winnebagos 
and within historic times. One mound, however, proved 
to have subsequent burials, and at the time this was 
done, the mound was enlarged, thus burying deeper the 
first interred which had antiquity. Here at a seven-foot 
depth was found the skull of a male adult with beetle 
brow and a low crown. This skull was sent to Washing- 
ton for classification. It is now exhibited in the Potta- 
wattamie County Historical Museum.! It was taken from 
among the roots of a scrub oak tree over one hundred 
fifty years old. 


WHEEL BURIAL OF INDIANS 


In the Pigeon river valley is a mound of huge propor- 
tions, being 800 feet long, 300 feet wide, and 25 feet 
1Mr. Pruitt, the writer of this narrative of exploration, is curator of the mu- 


seum of the Pottawattamie County Historical Society, with museum in Lincoln 
Park, Council Bluffs. This work was done prior to 1942. 
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high. On the S. B. Peters farm immediately west of this 
mound was found the first wheel burial. Here all the 
heads were within a space three feet in diameter, the 
feet radiating like the spokes of a wheel. Others of this 
kind were found near Sol Smith’s lake in Harrison county. 

These wheel burials are quite interesting and merit 
much more study as to their origin and meaning. We 
really found four of this kind of burials. On the Peters 
farm, which is near Crescent, there were nine skeletons 
in the grave and all appeared to have had their heads 
bashed in presumably with a tomahawk. This was 
thought by all who saw the situation to have been the 
result of a battle between the Winnebagos and the Sioux 
in historic times. One such burial place in Harrison 
county, five miles above Missouri Valley, was opened by 
Charles Kelsey, and it is stated that one of the skeletons 
had a protuberance of horn-like appearance on the oc- 
cupit which resembled that of the Kaffirs of South Africa 
which were allegedly removed by English surgeons dur- 
ing the Boer war to allay savagery. This is on authority 
of George S. Steinberg of Council Bluffs. 

At Sol Smith’s lake in Harrison county, Fred Yocum 
and the writer found another wheel burial with nine 
skeletons. Apparently these were warriors killed in 
battle. In a single grave we found the skeleton of an- 
other, minus the head and one hand. Three feet from 
the natural burial of this, we found the skull with jaw 
intact and some shell beads. The missing finger bones 
from the hand were also found in this place. An attempt 
had been made to burn the skull, jaw and fingers. In the 
grave proper we found the femurs. One of these showed 
there had been a compound fracture in life and that there 
had been perfect surgery in the setting of the bone. As 
both bones were of the same length it was the opinion of 
the late Dr. McCrea that the subject walked without a 
limp and that the break had occurred long before the 
decease of the subject. These specimens are now in the 
Pottawattamie Historical Museum, along with many 


other human bones. 
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A bear effigy mound of nearly the above dimensions 
is to be seen on the farm of Mr. Singafoos along Honey 
creek. It is on a high hill and is thought to have been the 

work of the Winnebagos. Still further north and atop the 
bluff near Loveland are many graves discovered in 1939. 


ANIMAL SKELETONS FOUND 


Perhaps as a diversion, and in order to portray some 
idea of the geology of the bluffs, it will be of interest to 
tell of some animal skeletons found from time to time. 
One skeleton of a bison was found in a standing position 
on the leeward side of a bluff when excavation was going 
forward for house building. Another was found in the 
vicinity of Loveland on the onward side of the bluff. It, 
too, was in an upright position. This came to light when 
a hunter dug for a fox whose den was beneath. 

Geologists state that this type of bison perished at the 
time of the Kansan visitation, with the runoff of the 
water, and that the position was accidental. This ex- 
planation seems fair in view of the fact others were 
found in other positions. The scientists refuse to believe 
these animals were so dumb as to stand still and be cov- 
ered by the wind-blown loess. 

The writer spent years in charting and mapping In- 
dian burial grounds, villages and camp sites. During 
his engagement as a writer for the “Writers’ Guide” in 
1935 he compiled and mapped all the ancient Indian 
trails, the old Mormon locations, and those of the pre- 
historic dwellers. The homes of these dwellers were un- 
derground caverns, often connected by tunnels for inter- 
communication and exit. In these caverns were found 
the bones of the giant ground sloth, teeth of the hairy 
mammoth, and the crudest of pottery and flints. These, 
however, are in an adjoining county. 

In historic times Big Foot, chief of the Ottawa, had 
a village at the confluence of Indian creek and the East 
Nishnabotna river. His tribe hunted the lands west of 
the river of the same name. Here near the site of the old 
Mormon town of Macedonia he maintained a camp dur- 
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ing this ten years’ sojourn. Many of his dead were buried 
on the B. F. Clayton farm in what was then a forest. On 
the same farm and near the.old mill (built by Stutsman, 
and operated within the memory of the writer by Pru- 
den and Carter) are more Indian graves. 


At Oakland is another Indian burial ground not in- 
vestigated by the writer. The report of Mr. McArthur, 
a collector of repute is accepted as to this fact. Along 
the streams of the county may be found camp sites once 
used by hunting parties. Three exist along Keg creek, 
all within the county. 


A burial ground near the old Bibi Camp in Boomer 
township has not as yet been investigated. It is thought 
to be entirely historic as that section was occupied by the 
Winnebagos during Bibi’s sojourn and eventful trip west. 


THE MANDANS IN WESTERN IOWA 


Here and there in the bottoms are found the very first 
of the known Indians to pass up the river, the Mandans. 
Very few mortuary offerings are found intact in the 
mounds, and all are natural burials. The Mandans, how- 
ever, buried all the deceased’s belongings with the dead. 
They chose for the places of burial a sand dune of water 
deposition. These are remarkably preserved and often 
found intact, articulated, and insitto. The preservation 
is due to the presence of nonacid soil and the subsequent 
agerading of the lands from flood periods of the Missouri 
river. They are found at ten to twelve feet depth, and 
this is one reason so little is known of the Mandans and 
the locations of their villages. Deep sites accredited to 
a more ancient people may be those of the Mandan during 
their tenure. 

At the Snyder gulch site just north of Missouri Valley 
in Harrison county, the ash stratum varies in width from 
12 inches to nothing for a distance of 75 feet, and is some 
twelve feet from the surface and the Gilmore site on the 
Nebraska side is of about the same depth. Burials in the 
loess are badly decomposed, even those of historic times. 
Many of the Otoe burials are flexed, but in all the mounds 
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the skeletons, while not oriented, are usually found to be 
natural, though some are with face down. Perhaps the 
_most curious burials are those of the Pawnee, in sitting 
posture, and found in an adjoining county. 

Pathetic finds are made in some of the mounds. Some- 
times a mother with a babe in arms is found. In other 
places are found headless skeletons and some without 
legs. Others have dogs, and others horses, in the graves. 
One grave was opened in the Honey creek area with the 
skeleton showing the deceased had been buried astride 
his faithful steed. A long trench had been dug, the horse 
tethered by foot to oak stakes and the Indian tied to the 
horse and all covered. In times past, animals had un- 
covered the skull of the horse and it was missing, but all 
other bones of the horse and man were found. Also bits 
of cloth, colored feathers, pipe, an old Colt’s pistol, some 
flint arrowheads, and a half dollar dated 1838. 

The greatest mystery was discovered in an adjoining 
county when the writer was taken by Charles Kelsey to 
a canyon named Squaw Gulch. Here at a depth of eight 
feet in a wash, were found skulls, leg and arm bones of 
more than forty female adults and but one male. These 
were water strewn for a distance of a hundred yards. 
At the head of the gully was found an earthen house site 
bisected by the wash. There was some evidence of a land- 
slide, but how may one account for so many female skulls 
and but a single male? The male was that of an adoles- 
cent with the eighteen-year molar just arising. . 


A RICH FIND OF GOLD 


Farther north along Allen creek, some five miles long, 
are to be seen three different formations divided with 
humus strata. The last strata are presumed to be the 
result of a huge landslide. The conglomeration of debris, 
artifacts, and human skulls and bones goes far to sub- 
stantiate the theory cf a slide. It happened long ago, 
before the advent of the whites as evidenced by trees ex- 
ceeding one hundred fifty years in age by ring count 
covering much of the valley and canyon. It is located on 
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a four hundred-acre timbered game and bird reserve. 
High on a hill to the north of the valley and canyon and 
forming an are with the contour of the land are five dis- 
tinct mounds. The timber was removed from the site and 
the land put under cultivation a few years ago. Here we 
did a lot of digging, knowing that with a few years of 
farming, the plow would eventually destroy the evidence. 
My assistants were the two Larsen brothers and Jack 
DeWitt. We chose the second from the south and carried 
the work forward until we found the number of skeletons 
indicated by the ash stratum, in the center and near the 
top. Thinking we had the work for this particular mound 
complete, we abandoned it for another. Two local ama- 
teurs found an intrusive burial of very recent date. It 
was a rich find: two gold twenty-dollar pieces drilled for 
ear rings, an old Colt’s cap-and-ball pistol, a leather 
moneybelt with a few coins of the fifty’s vintage, a gold 
watch and chain, a butcher knife, beads, and a watch 
charm of agate. 

Let us return to burials found within the city. One 
laborer relates that he dug up while excavating a base- 
ment, three skeletons of Indian women with the dresses 
and beads in a fair state of preservation. In the same 
place he found a cache of arrowheads made of the Ne- 
hawka flint. This same laborer, James Stokesbury, told 
of many finds all in the bottomlands and in sand. A few 
years ago he called the writer to view some bones taken 
from a trench dug for the laying of waterpipe. Here in 
a sand stratum were the bones of an almost complete 
skeleton of a bison more than a century old. In corrobora- 
tion of the above find we have the story of Robert Rain, 
an old contractor of the early days of the city. He once 
built a beer-cooling cave for the Conrad Giese brewery. It 
penetrated the bluff for nearly a hundred feet, and at a 
depth of thirty feet he found a stone ax. This cave was 
destroyed a few years ago when it became a menace. Wil- 
liam Wilbur had a son die in the cave, from exhaustion 
and the foul air, aggravated by an over-indulgence of 
green apples. 


Sw 
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BISONS AND STONE AXES 


Robert Rains, Jr., was the finder of the bison in an 
upright position on Logan street just west of Mercy 
hospital. East of the city, and on the leeward side of 
a bluff, a man whose name is lost to history unearthed 
two huge ceremonial stone axes weighing respectively 
thirteen and one-half and fourteen pounds. They were 
exhibited at the Chicago Columbian Exposition in 1893 
and were lost to the county until very recently. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur, elsewhere mentioned, found them in the Field 
Museum and traded for them some very excellent Mexi- 
can pottery and some pottery icons of an early Mexican 
ruler, believed to have great antiquity. Mr. McArthur 
spent several years in old Mexico in the mining business 
and was greatly interested in collecting historical ar- 
ticles. In his home in Oakland is the largest and finest 
collection of Indian artifacts to be seen in the county. 

Near Neola, an old village site buried more than eight 
feet by the floods of Mosquito creek, on the Poloski farm, 
the Abbott Grove of early history, is a graveyard used 
by the Indians. John Newland, a geologist and collector, 
lives at Neola. He is the finder of the giant horns of the 
ancient Wapti, said to be at Iowa City. 

At the Charles Thomas place in Boomer township, and 
also on the farm of Nels Jensen in the same township 
are other camp sites. Early types of Algonquin artifacts 
are found along North Pigeon creek. Much of the ma- 
terial from this place is of Ohio flint stone. The native 
flint is of a blue-gray color with diatoms, included with 
other larger creatures. Near flint or clinker stone is 
black, while some of the flints shade to reds, brown, tan, 
and pink. Very little pure white chert is found. Green 
stone was used by the Winnebagos for buffalo lance 
points and those are six inches long by one and a half 
inches wide. Only one white chert has been found in the 
county. It was unearthed at Big Lake. 

This recital would be too long if we should go into de- 
tailed description of the potsherds found, or should at- 
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tempt to set forth the order of the various tribes who have 
inhabited this territory. In the classification of the In- 
dian graves of the county we have related only that 
which we have found and seen many times. Our experi- 
ence covers a quarter of a century of field work in the 
company of noted scientists. We are fortified with a 
complete library of the issues of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology publications, monographs of noted men and 
reports of the Midwest Archaeological Association, as 
well as the writings of Doctor Strong, Gilder, and many 
others. In no case have we ventured an opinion without 
full concurrence of others more experienced. 


PEOPLE OF THE -PLACE OF FIRE 


Much has been published in this journal and elsewhere 
about the Indians for whom one of Iowa’s largest coun- 
ties was named. The name of the county is spelled Pot- 
tawattamie, and this spelling has been followed in Iowa 
for the Indians as well. It is interesting, however, to 
note that what might be called the official spelling for 
the tribe, as used in publications of the United States, 
is Potawatomi. This is said to be nearest to the name as 
spelled by those who best knew the tribe. But there has 
been a great variety of spellings. 

A writer who spoke the language of the related sites 
gave it out that the original spelling should have been 
Potawatamink, which translated means the ‘People of 
the Place of Fire.” These Indians were referred to in 
the Jesuit Relations as one of four nations residing on 
the west shore of Lake Huron. The Maskotens (Musca- 
tines), or fire nation, seem to have been related. The 
Potawatomi took part in some thirty treaties with the 
United States, commencing in 1789, or were referred to 
in treaties with various nations. When these treaties 
were printed by the Indian bureau, the spelling in the 
various headings was always Potawatomi, though in the 
body of the treaty other spellings were used. 
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Johnny Green was the chief of what came to be known 
as the Potawatomi of the Prairies, a group remaining in 
Iowa, while others moved to the southwest. The large 
number of graves found in western Iowa indicates that 
these Indians lived many years along the Missouri river. 
It was entirely natural that Johnny Green and his family 
should join with the Foxes, or Musquakies, on the lowa 
river. 


A good study in name variations is afforded by the 
spelling for the Potawatomi in various treaties, the fol- 
lowing being the chief treaties with the nation, or in 
which they took some part: 


Pattawatima, 1789, referred to at Fort Harmar treaty; 
Putawatime, 1795, referred to at Greenville, Ohio; 
Putawatamie, 1803, treaty at Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Pottawatima, 1805, treaty at Fort Industry, Ohio; 
Pottawatimie, 1805, at Detroit; 

Pottawatamie, 1807, at Detroit; 

Putawatimie, 1809, at Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Poutawatamie, 1815, at Portage des Sioux; 
Potawatamie, 1818, at St. Mary’s, Ohio; 
Potawattomie, 1825, at Prairie du Chien; 
Potawatamie, 1826, on the Wabash, Indiana; 
Potowatami, 1828, at St. Joseph, Mich.; 
Potawatmie, 1832, Camp Tippecanoe, Ind.; 
Pottawatimie, 1832, later at same place; 
Potowatomie, 1832, still later at same place; 
Pottawattamie, 1834, in Indiana; 

Pottawattimie, 1834, at Logansport, Ind.; 
Pottawatamy, 1836, Turkey Creek Prairie, Indiana; 
Potawattimie, at Tippecanoe river, Ind.; 
Patawattimie, 1836, at Indian agency, Indiana; 
Potawattimie, 1836, in Indiana; 

Potawatomie, 1837, in Washington, D. C.; 
Pottowautomie Nation, 1846, at Council Bluffs; 
Pottawatomie, 1861, on the Kansas river, Kansas; 
Pottawatomie, 1867, in Washington, D. C. 
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AN HISTORIC INDIAN AGENCY 


By RICHARD C. LEGGETT! 


There is little to indicate to the traveler through Wa- 
pello county, Iowa, on Highway 34, that the village of 
Agency is one of Iowa’s historic spots. This little town, 
long known as Agency City, is located about six miles 
east of Ottumwa, about six miles northeast of old Fort 
Sanford on the Des Moines river, and about eight miles 
northwest of the site of old Iowaville. It is a beautiful 
spot on the divide between the Des Moines river and Big 
Cedar creek, and here was located the last Sac and Fox 
permanent agency in Iowa. 

After the Black Hawk purchase in 1832, the cession 
of Keokuk’s Reserve in 1836 and the Second Purchase in 
1837, the eastern boundary of the Indian lands in Iowa 
was some fifty miles west of the Mississippi. The line 
ran from the Missouri line through the northeast corner 
of Davis county and thence in a northeasterly direction 
through Jefferson, Keokuk and Iowa counties to the 
southeast corner of Benton county, thence in a north- 
westerly direction through Benton, Buchanan and part 
of Fayette county to the Neutral strip at approximately 
the northeast corner of Bremer county.’ 

Immediately after the ratification of the Second Pur- 
chase treaty on February 21, 1838, the Indian Depart- 
ment deemed it advisable to move the Sac and Fox agency 
from the Mississippi to some point west of the Indian 
boundary. Black Hawk spent the winter of 1837 in Lee 
county, but moved early in 1838 to his last home near 
Iowaville. Appanoose had established his village at the 
mouth of Sugar creek on the Des Moines river near the 
present city of Ottumwa. After leaving his Reservation 
on the Iowa river, Keokuk first had his home on the Des 
Moines river near Iowaville. In 1868 the remains of the 
earthen embankment which had been thrown up around 


1An article by Richard C. Leggett, attorney and author, a member of the 


irfield, Iowa, bar. ; Z 
ates in ANNALS or IowA, Vol. VII, p. 283; Brigham’s Iowa, Vol. I, p. 387. 
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- Keokuk’s lodge were still to be seen. The enclosure was 
elliptical in form with an opening or gateway on the 
south side toward the Des Moines river. It was ninety 
- feet north and south by one hundred and sixty feet long 
east and west. These dimensions indicate that the lodge 
of the great chief of the Sacs and Foxes was no insig- 
nificant affair.’ : 


The Indian Department directed Gen. Joseph Monfort 
Street, the agent for the Sac and Fox nation, to move 
that agency to some point near the villages on the Des 
Moines river. Consequently, in the month of May, 1838, 
he organized an expedition to select the new location. 
Chief Poweshiek and about thirty of his warriors ac- 
companied him as a bodyguard. On leaving their reserva- 
tion on the Iowa river, they feared they might be sur- 
prised and cut off by their ancient enemies, the Sioux, 
but they were unmolested and safely returned to their 
homes after accomplishing their mission. A nature lover 
can easily visualize that cavalcade as they rode from their 
village on the Iowa river near Columbus Junction, keep- 
ing to the ridges, passing among the spring flowers, bud- 
ding trees and all the beauty of springtime in southern 
Iowa, through the beautiful prairies of northern Henry 
and southeastern Washington counties, continuing over 
the wooded, rolling hills of Jefferson county and finally 
coming to a point on the divide between the Des Moines 
river and Big Cedar creek about seven miles west and 
seven miles north of the southeast corner of Wapello 
county. Here they located the new agency among the 
towering elms and majestic oaks which still survive. 
_ This location was about eight miles west of the Indian 
boundary as fixed by the 1837 treaty and a little farther 
from Iowaville. It lay on the route taken by the dragoons 
in 1886 when they marched to the Raccoon fork of the 
Des Moines; the village of Appanoose lay some six miles 
west, and the various bands of the Sac and Fox nation 
were located within a radius of about twenty-five miles.‘ 


8Fulton’s Red Men of Iowa, pp. 239-40. 
‘Iowa Journal of History and Politics, Vol. VII, pp. 364-378. 
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BUILDINGS ERECTED AT AGENCY 


General Street proceeded to contract for the necessary 
buildings, including a council house, a dwelling for him- 
self and his family, a business office, stables and a black- 
smith shop. The principal contractor was from Clark 
county, Missouri, and he proceeded to bring a force of 
mechanics, laborers and negro slaves to the scene. The 
council house was first erected and used as a store house. 
Then came the other buildings, and, in April, 1839, the 
general moved with his family to the new Agency, to 
there begin the final chapter of his life. 


Gen. Joseph Montfort Street was the strongest per- 
sonality affecting Iowa history during the period from 
the death of Julien Dubuque in 1810, to the coming of 
Governor Lucas in 1838. His life was one of continual 
adventure and of association with men who made history 
in the Mississippi valley. He was born in Lunenburg 
county, Virginia, on December 18, 1772, the son of Colonel 
Anthony Street of the Colonial army. Early in life he 
migrated to Kentucky, where he read law with the 
famous Henry Clay, and, for a brief period practiced 
law in the courts of Tennessee and Kentucky. With one 
John Wood, he started a newspaper at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky. His paper made the first public accusation charg- 
ing Aaron Burr, Judge Innes and others with conspiracy 
against the government. Street was immediately plunged 
into litigation, assaulted and finally nearly murdered. 
He was virtually forced to leave Kentucky and went to 
Shawneetown, Illinois, where he served as clerk of the 
courts for sixteen years. His wife was a daughter of 
Maj. Gen. Thomas Posey of revolutionary fame. While 
in Illinois he became a brigadier general of militia. 

In 1827 he was appointed agent for the Winnebago 
Indians at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and then com- 
menced the development of his true career. Previous to 
his advent, the Indian agents at Prairie du Chien had 
been the subservient tools of the Indian traders. But 
Street was an absolutely incorruptible, high principled 
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man who had the interests of the Indians at heart. He 
safeguarded them and obtained their confidence. The 
American Fur Company, H. L. Dousman, and the rest 
of the traders conspired against him, involved him in 
many complications and in two vexatious law suits, but 
they could not break his spirit or lessen his influence with 
the Indians. When they brought political pressure to 
bear on President Jackson, who had known Street in 
Kentucky, he emphatically informed them that there 
would be no change while he was president. President 
Van Buren also refused to remove him. To his last days 
he was known as a fearless man of absolute integrity. 


After the battle of Bad Axe, the end of the Black Hawk 
war, the Winnebagos captured Black Hawk and the 
Prophet and brought them to General Street. He, in 
turn, took them to Col. Zachary Taylor, then in com- 
mand at Fort Crawford. Gen. Winfield Scott, the future 
Mexican war hero, was in command at Rock Island, to 
which point Black Hawk was sent in charge of Lieut. 
Jefferson Davis. On boarding the boat, Street found 
Black Hawk in irons. He immediately demanded and 
procured the removal of the irons. He was present at 
the treaty negotiations at Rock Island in 1832, at Daven- 
port in 1836, and at Washington in 1837. He personally 
knew and dealt with Governor Lucas, Governor Grimes, 
and other illustrious men of his day, and he enjoyed the 
respect of all who knew him. 

He was an inveterate enemy of the liquor traffic with 
the Indians and he always used his influence to encourage 
them to farm, school their children and to learn to live 
in a civilized manner. Such a man was he who founded 
Agency and who had charge of it in its formative period. 


No RELISH FOR EDUCATION OR FARMING 


For the first year there was little of moment. The 
Pattern Farm about a half mile northwest of the Council 
House was rapidly cleared, plowed and planted. Schools 
were established, the blacksmith shop put in operation 
and two mills, one on Sugar creek and one on Soap creek, 
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south of the Des Moines river, were rapidly completed. 
The Sacs and Foxes did not take readily to education or 
to farming. General Street was sadly disappointed at 
their refusal to adapt themselves to the educational 
measures which he fostered. His theory, as expressed in 
one of his communications to the War Department, was 


To teach him agriculture and his family domestic economy, give 
him by experience right notions of individual property, and the 
plan of civilizing the Indian commences with the A B C of eivili- 
zation. 


His influence was combatted by the traders. Their 
avaricious schemes, sales of whiskey and making of 
enormous profits from the savages demanded ignorant 
and besotted customers. In 1841 an investigation of 
traders’ claims by the government disclosed Indian debts 
to the amount of $312,366.24. Among the items charged 
to the Indians were looking glasses at $30.00 each; “‘Ital- 
ian cravats” and “satin vests” at $8.00 each; “dress coats” 
at $45.00 and “superfine coats” at $60.00. Governor Cham- 
bers protested against such charges and succeeded in hav- 
ing the total scaled down to $258,564.34, much of which 
still represented waste, extravagance and robbery.® Gen- 
eral Street tried to change the whole attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward the Indians. He wanted the traders 
abolished and the sales of liquor, luxuries and trinkets 
abated. But the government was not yet ready to adopt 
an enlightened Indian policy and the traders continued 
to debauch those whose annuities they coveted. 


In 1840 General Street was taken seriously ill and 
passed away on May 5, 1840, at the Agency. His death 
deprived the Sac and Fox nation of their strongest friend 
and protector. The Burlington Hawkeye and Iowa Patriot 
once printed concerning him: 

We fear that some interested persons have been imposing upon 
the Indians in making them think that General Street is linked in 


with Keokuk and others in defrauding the Indians. We have reason 
to think this, because we have known General Street for many 


5Cole’s History of Iowa, pp. 175-6. 
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years, and believe him to be incapable of injuring the red men. 
While other Indian agents have by some means or other become 
rich, General Street has remained comparatively poor, and we do 
not believe he has ever applied anything but his regular salary to 
his own private use. We know the interest that he has always 
manifested in behalf of the Indians and the pains he has taken to 
expose the frauds practiced upon them by traders and others, have 
rendered him an object of hate to many of these Indian speculators.° 


His passing was a sorrow to both his white and Indian 
friends. Many Indians attended the funeral of their 
friend and followed his remains to the grave. The Rev. 
John Cameron of the Cumberland Presbyterian church, 
a lifelong friend of General Street, conducted the funeral 
services, preaching a fitting sermon in which nobility of 
character and unswerving integrity were shown to be 
the basis of the respect the deceased had everywhere in- 
spired. Keokuk and other chiefs have been pictured as 
standing over the open grave of their friend, and with 
simple eloquence giving testimony to the great loss the 
Indians had sustained. 

A touching tribute paid their dead friend was the re- 
quest they made that his body be buried inside the reser- 
vation. The widow consenting, the tribe gladly followed 
the suggestion of Keokuk that a section of land on the 
reservation be given Mrs. Street, the land to include a 
burial spot selected by her. Keokuk was emphatic in 
declaring that this promised donation was in the name 
of the whole tribe, and equally emphatic in the assurance 
that even if only one Indian was left when the land be 
sold, that one would see to it that this promise to the 
dead be faithfully kept by the living. 

Another touching tribute was paid to this good man’s 
memory. On the death of Wapello, two years later, his 
dying wish that his body be buried alongside that of his 
“father and friend” was faithfully executed. The Indians 
brought his remains many miles and deposited them a 
few feet from the tomb of General Street. 


In a well kept park on the right of way of the Burling- 


“Iowa Journal of History and Politics, Vol. XV, p. 480. 


GRAVES OF GENERAL STREET AND WAPELLO 
at Agency City 


The pillar with urn marks that of General Street ; 
of members of his famliy ; and that of Chief 
the picket fence in back-ground 


those in the foreground 
Wapello next to 
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ton railroad just east of Agency are three vaults each 
covered with marble slabs. One of these contains the 
mortal remains of General Street, another those of Chief 
Wapello and the third those of Mrs. Street. The park is 
maintained by the Burlington road and is one of the 
historic spots in Iowa. It lies across the Burlington tracks 
and about two hundred yards northwest of the location of 
the old Agency house.’ 


FRICTIONS BETWEEN INDIAN FACTIONS 


Even during General Street’s administration as agent 
there was continual friction between the two factions of 
the Sacs and Foxes. One of these, headed by Keokuk, was 
the faction which had refused to participate in the Black 
Hawk war and usually had the ear of the government 
authorities, while the other or Black Hawk band, was 
usually in disfavor with the governor. The headquarters 
of the Black Hawk faction were at Eddyville. It must 
be remembered that Black Hawk had died at his home 
near Jowaville in October, 1838, and before General Street 
came to Agency. He was succeeded by one of his sons, 
Nash-e-as-kuk, Wishelamaqua, or Hardfish,* and by Wa- 
paksheek, the Prophet. Aligned against them was the 
celebrated Keokuk, recognized by the government as the 
head of the nation. The main bone of contention between 
the two factions was the distribution of the government 
bounty or annuity. Under the prevailing system the 
money was paid to the chiefs and by them distributed 
among the various families. In my judgment, from the 
records, Keokuk and his faction were getting the lion’s 
share of the money. From the Burlington Hawkeye and 
Iowa Patriot of Thursday, January 30, 1840, we learn of 
a council held between Governor Lucas and a number of 
chiefs of the Black Hawk band at Burlington on January 
23 and 24, 1840. Hardfish, the Prophet, Kekanwena, and 


TBrigham’s Iowa, pp. 46-57; ANNALS oF Iowa, Vol. II, p. 81. 


8 ¢ Hardfish was given by Fulton as Wish-e-co-ma-que and one of 
his as Ad amt In the Handbook of American Indians Nasheakusk is 
given as the name of the eldest son of Hardfish by his wife Ashawequa, or Singing 
Bird; and Hardfish’s two other children were Nasomosee or Gamesett, a son, and 
Namequa, a daughter. A portrait of Nasheakusk, or as given by Fulton, Nes- 
se-as-suk, is in the collection of, the Wisconsin Historical association. 
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other chiefs bitterly assailed Keokuk, Appanoose, Wapel- 
lo and Poweshiek, alleged that their families were desti- 
tute and demanded another distribution of the bounty 
money so that all would receive their proper share. Gov- 
ernor Lucas adroitly assured them the matter would be 
taken up with the Indian Department and pacified them 
for the time being. The next day the council was renewed. 
After a discussion of troubles with the Winnebagos and 
a forcible expression of their dislike of the Pattern Farm, 
Nash-e-as-kuk, the son of Black Hawk, said: 


I wish to speak to you about the white people, to let you know 
that the white people have taken away my father’s remains from 
the grave. I don’t like it and there is not any one in my father’s 
family that likes it. We did not think any white man would be 
guilty of this. They came in the summer and took away his head, 
and they have come since in the fall and taken away his body. We 
wish the governor to try to find out who has done this. 


Governor Lucas assured the Indians that such an act 
was a grave offense against our law and punishable by a 
heavy penalty; that the government would seek out the 
offender immediately. He did locate Black Hawk’s bones 
which were, with the consent of his family, placed in the 
museum in the Old Zion Church in Burlington and were 
burned when that edifice was destroyed by fire. 


The next chapter in the annuity controversy is a council 
held at Agency on September 28, 1840. Governor Lucas 
attended in person and found the traders of the American 
Fur Company in abundant evidence. From St. Louis, 
Pierre Chouteau, Jr., himself, and Messrs. Sanford and 
Mitchell were in attendance. The two Davenports and 
Antoine LeClaire from near Rock Island, S. S. Phelps of 
Oquawka, Illinois, and his brother William Phelps of the 
Indian Agency were all there to watch carefully the trad- 
ing interests. The council was not a happy one. Major 
John Beach, a son-in-law of General Street, who had been 
appointed agent, reported that the Indians refused to 
come to a reconciliation, and that no agreement could be 
reached between the two parties as to the method of re- 
ceiving and disbursing the moneys. The discussion must 
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have been heated for even Governor Lucas and Agent 
Beach quarreled. The outcome was that payment was 
deferred. One can well imagine the chagrin of the traders 
assembled to get their money. In the midst of this state 
of affairs Governor Lucas was supplanted by Gov. John 
Chambers.® 

Even the Indians practiced diplomacy. Hardfish, with 
a delegation of his principal men, hastened to Burlington 
for the purpose of interviewing the new governor. When 
they arrived in the vicinity of the town, they sent notice 
of their presence, with a request that suitable provision 
be made for them during their visit. The governor de- 
clined to receive the party, but sent them word that it 
was his purpose to visit their country in a few days. 
Hardfish and his men returned home very much disap- 
pointed. Keokuk, pursuing a wiser and more politic 
course, chose to communicate with the governor through 
the agent, and, in due time, it was arranged for the gov- 
ernor to meet the Indians at the agency. 

SAGACITY OF CHIEFS COMPARED 

On the day fixed the Indians were encamped near 
Agency, ready for the grand council. Long before the 
hour appointed for the opening of the council, Hardfish 
and his band, arrayed in great style, and mounted on 
their ponies, rode up in front of Governor Chambers’ 
quarters, where they indulged in various equestrian per- 
formances. Then they dismounted and marched into the 
assembly room, where Hardfish and some of his prin- 
cipal men shook hands with the governor. While these 
proceedings were going on Keokuk was arranging a dif- 
ferent program. 

Keokuk had been apprised of the ardent attachment 
existing between President Harrison, who had appointed 
Chambers as governor but had died since the appoint- 
ment, and Governor Chambers. He knew how close the 
two had been and how Chambers grieved over the death 
of his old commander. It was long after the hour for 
the council when faint sounds of music were heard in 


®Parrish’s John Chambers, p. 170. 
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the distance. The sounds gradually became more distinct, 
but the notes were not of a joyous character. They were 
solemn and dirgelike. At last the procession appeared, 
but there were no gaudy ribbons or feathers; no merry 
tinkling of bells responding to the tramp of ponies; no 
faces painted with vermillion, no bright colors in dress 
or gaudy ornaments. Instead of these, Keokuk and his 
party appeared arrayed in the garb of grief and mourn- 
ing. The somber hues of clay had been substituted for 
the vermillion, while their lances and other implements 
were wrapped with wilted grass. Even Hardfish himself 
was astounded to behold the solemn cortege, and thought 
it strange that a death could have occurred to call forth 
such proceedings without his knowledge. When the pro- 
cession had reached the vicinity of the council chamber 
Keokuk ordered a halt, the solemn dirge ceased, and the 
interpreter was instructed to announce to the new father 
that Keokuk would take his hand after explaining to him 
what all this meant. Keokuk, addressing the governor, 
then said: 


Father: We were told not long ago that our great father at 
Washington was dead. We had heard of him as a great war chief, 
who had passed much of his time among the red men, and knew 
their wants, and we believed we would always have friendship and - 
justice at his hands. His death has made us very sad, and as this 
is our first opportunity, we thought it would be wrong if we did 
not use it to show that the hearts of his red children, as well as 
his white children, know how to mourn over their great loss, and 
we have had to keep our father waiting while we performed that 
part of our mourning that we must always attend to before we 
leave our lodges with our dead. : 


At the conclusion of his remarks, Keokuk stepped forth 
and extended his hand to Governor Chambers, whose 
hearty grasp attested that the chief had touched the 
right spot. By his tact and ingenuity he had won the 
heart of the new father, and Hardfish had to content 


himself with a second place in the esteem of the gov- 
ernor.!° 


1°Fulton’s Red Men of Iowa, pp. 248-46. 
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The plight of the Indians was growing steadily worse. 
The wiles of the traders had plunged them deeper and 
deeper into debt, and the “water that burns” had under- 
mined the health of both male and female. White men 
looked with covetous eyes upon the beautiful Iowa land 
and the scene was all set for another sale of their lands 
which would pay their debts and make more land avail- 
able to the whites. 


GOVERNMENT’S PURCHASE PROPOSAL 


On the 15th day of October, 1841, there was convened 
at Agency a council whereat Gov. John Chambers, Hon. 
T. Hartley Crawford and Hon. James Duane Doty were 
commissioners on the part of the United States. James 
W. Grimes, later governor of Iowa and United States 
senator from Iowa, was the clerk of the session. The 
minutes as recorded by him are found in Vol. 12 of the 
ANNALS OF IOWA, 3rd series, Page 321 et seq., and are 
very interesting. 


After a few introductory remarks, Mr. Crawford made 
the proposition to the Indians as follows: 


We propose to you in behalf of the President of the United 
States to cede to the United States all that portion of the lands 
claimed by you and embraced within the present limits of the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa. For this we propose to give to you one million of 
dollars and money enough to pay your debts. The country we wish 
you to remove to should such cession be made, will be on the head 
waters of the Des Moines and west of the Blue Earth River. To 
remove apprehension of hostilities from your red brothers in that 
section, we propose to establish and man three forts there for your 
protection and to be established before your removal from your 
present villages. Out of the million dollars we propose you have 
farms and farmers, mills and millers, blacksmiths, gunsmiths, 
school houses and a fine council house. But what will be of more 
value to you than all, we would propose to erect a house for each 
family, each house to be worth not exceeding one hundred and 
fifty dollars, to fence and plow six acres of ground for each family. 
We propose to build for each of the chiefs a house worth not ex- 
ceeding three hundred dollars and to plough twelve acres of ground 
for each. We intend you all to live in one village like brothers. 
This is the proposition we are authorized to make. If you will once 
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try this mode of life you will never quit it. The white people have 
found it good. You will be happy with your wives and children in 
fine, warm and close houses. Your children will grow strong and 
healthy, if kept from the weather and well fed and you will all 
live long. 


Governor Chambers talked in favor of the proposition, 
urging the Indians to accept it for their own good and 
concluding: 


In deciding upon the acceptance of our proposal we wish you to 
use your own judgment without the control of others. We have 
forbidden white men to have any intercourse with you during the 
progress of this treaty. 


Another conference was held on the 16th of October, 
but the Indians were not yet ready to decide. On Sunday, 
October 17, 1841, the Indians concurred in refusing the 
proposition. Both Sacs and Foxes were unanimous in 
their refusal to sell and leave their homes. Wapello, the 
chief of the Fox Nation, pathetically said: 


You said you were sent by our Great Father to treat with us 
and to buy our land. We have had a council and are of one opinion. 
You have learned that opinion from our chiefs and braves who 
have spoken. You told us to be candid and we are. It is impos- 
sible for us to subsist where you wish us to go. We own this coun- 
try by occupancy and by inheritance. It is the only good country 
and the only one suitable for us to live in on this side of the Mis- 
sissippi river and you must not think hard of us because we do 
not wish to sell it. We were once a powerful, but now a small na- 
tion. When the white people first crossed the big water and land- 
ed on this island they were then small as we are now. I remember 
when Wiskonsin was ours and it now has our name. We sold it 
to you. Rock River and Rock Island were once ours. We sold 
them to you. Dubuque was once ours. We sold that to you and 
they are now occupied by white men who live happy. Rock River 
was the only place where we lived happily and we sold that to you. 
This is all the country we have left, and we are so few now, we 
cannot conquer other countries. You now see me and all my na- 
tion. Have pity on us. We are but few and fast melting away. 
If other Indians had been treated as we have been, there would 
have been none left. This land is all we have. It is our only 
fortune. When it is gone we shall have nothing left. The Great 
Spirit has been unkind to us in not giving us the knowledge of white 
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men, for we would then be on an equal footing, but we hope He 
will take pity on us." 


To those who know eastern Iowa, the beauties of the 
lands he referred to—“The hills, rock-ribbed and ancient 
as the sun, the vales stretching in pensive quietness be- 
tween, rivers that move in majesty and the complaining 
brooks that make the meadows green”—there is no fairer 
land. A candid review of the treatment accorded the Sac 
and Fox nation, of the swindling, whiskey selling traders, 
of the bad faith in treaty making, leads one to sympathize 
with Wapello. Yet, liquor, gambling and laziness seem 
to bring the same reward to both red and white men. 


The council adjourned, with Governor Chambers ad- 
monishing the Indians: 


It was kindness on the part of your Great Father which induced 
him to offer to buy your land, to furnish you money with which 
you could render yourselves, your wives and your children com- 
fortable and happy. It is my business to superintend your affairs 
and watch over your interests as well as the interests of the gov- 
ernment, and I want you to reflect upon the fact that in a few 
days your money will be gone, you will be without credit—you 
may be unsuccessful in your hunts and what will become of you. 
Even your whisky sellers will not sell you that without money or 
an exchange of your horses, guns and blankets for it. Many of 
you do not reflect upon this now, but you will before a year, with 
sorrow.” 


DEBT AND POVERTY INDUCED ACTION 


Among the Indian villages in the winter of 1841-42, 
debt and poverty were working a change of heart. One 
day in February, Keokuk, Appanoose, and Wapello came 
to the Agency house and told Captain Beach that they 
desired to cede a part of their land and so pay off their 
debts. They added that it would please them to be in- 
vited to Washington to see the Great Father and there 
have a treaty council. And the next day Hardfish came 
also to the agent and expressed his concurrence with the 
plan. Early in September Governor Chambers paid a 
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visit to the Indian country to arrange for the payment of 
annuities which was made in that month. Upon his re- 
turn to Burlington he found waiting for him instructions 
from the United States government to enter into negotia- 
- tions with the Sacs and Foxes and with the Winnebago 
Indians.? 

So, on October 4, 1842, a council was called at Agency 
for the purpose of negotiating the purchase of the Sac 
and Fox lands in Iowa. This was the beginning of the 
end of those Indians in our state. Governor Chambers 
was commissioner for the United States. The traders 
were well represented but were not permitted to inter- 
fere with the arrangements. Antoine LeClaire of Daven- 
port and Josiah Smart of Agency were the interpreters. 

I quote from the account of an eyewitness, Hon. Alfred 
Hebard: 


“At the appointed time the tribes had been gathered 
and camped near the site of the present town of Agency 
City. Captain Allen, with his command of United States 
dragoons stationed at Fort Des Moines, had been ordered 
to be in attendance to guard against disturbances—and 
more needed to watch over troublesome whites than over 
Indians. For a council chamber the agent, Captain Beach, 
had prepared a large circular tent, with a slightly raised 
platform on one side for the commissioner, his inter- 
preter, and a few others. The interpreter was the well 
known Antoine LeClaire, of Davenport. A circular row 
of seats ran around the body of the tent for the accommo- 
dation of the chiefs. 


“By the advice of General William Henry Harrison 
(Old Tippecanoe), whose early life had been spent among 
_ the Indians as governor of the Northwest Territory, our 
commissioner donned the full uniform of a brigadier gen- 
eral of the United States army. After taking his seat with 
his interpreter and his unadorned aids, Keokuk and his 
fellow chiefs filed in slowly and as gravely as a band of 
Roman senators—Keokuk directly in front of our now 
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General Chambers, with his braves on either side. All 
being seated, our showy general arose and addressed his 
friends and brethren in a very complimentary speech, 
which was Indianized by our interpreter as he went along, 
sentence by sentence. This speech was full of fine adjec- 
tives and friendly sentiments, but meaning little more 
than a cordial, ceremonious introduction. In response, 
Keokuk quickly rose, took a few measured steps to the 
middle of the open area, raised his right hand, glanced 
at his comrades, and said: ‘We are happy to meet you 
here today, as the representative of our Great Father in 
Washington, in friendly council.’ His address was also 
Anglicized by the interpreter as he spoke, but was 
apropos and fitted to the occasion. A glance at his bear- 
ing—his self-possession—his intellectual and expressive 
countenance—at once revealed his great superiority over 
his fellows. All was in keeping with the fashion of the 
present day—considerable fine talking, but little of im-. 
portance said. After these opening speeches and general 
greetings at the first council, there was a general hand- 
shaking and all retired. The Indians in their appearance 
were not outdone by our showy brigadier. Each wore 
bracelets on their wrists and various dangles in their 
ears, having a fancy war-club in one hand, richly em- 
bossed with large-headed brass nails. 


KEOKUK THE MASTER MIND 


“Tn the daily meetings of the council the fact was still 
further revealed that there was one master mind among 
the Indians, and that was Keokuk, not only head chief 
but head and shoulders above all his associate chiefs. His 
individuality was marked—his oratory was proverbial— 
so intense and energetic were his words and his gestures, 
when aroused, that he would carry his audience with him 
whether they understood a word or not. He was the 
Daniel Webster of the tribe. Our organization being com- 
pleted and ceremonious introductions over, the first thing 
by way of business was to ascertain the amount of obliga- 
tions the Indians were honestly under to their white 
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neighbors, as well as to the large licensed traders. To 
this end all parties interested were allowed to present 
their claims with such explanatory statements and evi- 
dence as they were disposed to offer. After careful exam- 
ination, each claim was presented to the Indians in coun- 
cil, to hear what they had to say, and no claim was to be 
allowed until after such presentation. The duty of exam- 
ining and sifting these claims was assigned to the late 
Gen. A. Bridgman, of the city of Keokuk, and myself— 
and a heavy job it was. In amount it ran up to about a 
quarter of a million dollars, and kept us very busy for 
over three weeks, all the days and half the nights—for 
which service we received our camp fare free, and the 
liberal sum of three dollars a day in cash for the time 
actually employed. Financially, it did not make us, and I 
trust it did not break Uncle Sam or anybody else. There 
were three large firms licensed to trade with the Indians. 
The principal or largest one was that of a fur company 
in St. Louis, headed by a Mr. Chouteau and conducted by 
his son-in-law, Major Sandford. Another was that of 
the Ewing Bros., of Indiana. Both of these were located 
on the Des Moines river where the city of Ottumwa now 
stands. The third establishment was managed by a 
former merchant of Burlington by the name of Eddy, 
from whom the Eddyville of today took its name. 

“When the real question—the terms of sale—was taken 
up, the claims and debts having been pretty thoroughly 
considered there was little of incident worth recording— 
except the speechmaking, and the great effort to brag up 
the country—an effort in fact to drive a good bargain 
as well as to make a display. Keokuk was too shrewd and 
too wise a man not to have seen the end from the be- 
ginning. He said little at first, but allowed bucks and 
braves to talk all they pleased—in fact allowed them to 
think they were doing it all. Their general oratory, in 
which many seemed to take pleasure, followed a common 
line of thought, giving it a tone of sameness and mon- 
otony ; and still, it was not without interest. They claimed 
that the Great Spirit made this beautiful country, and 
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made the Indian and put him in it. His title then ran 
back to the beginning of things. There was no question 
about that. No memory of man recalled—no tradition 
ever taught anything to the contrary. Tribal relations 
sometimes changed and occupied different localities, but 
the race held possession. The features and good qualities 
of the country were a prolific theme, and no one familiar 
with the virgin lands of Iowa, before they were marred 
and disfigured by the plow and the harrow, would gain- 
Say a word of their proud description. In journeying over 
them one felt a quickened motion in his pulses, there was 
so very much air to breathe, such endless range, un- 
hindered by a single line of severalty or demarcation. 
Evidently the Indians were lovers of nature and appre- 
ciated her beauties. They talked of their great meadows 
of green, gay in the aftermonths of the season with bloom- 
ing flowers—of the springs and running streams—of the 
groves that bordered the streams, and especially of the 
great sycamores and walnuts, that stood in vast numbers 
on all the larger alluvicns. They talked of the sun and 
the moon, as though made for them—of the stars, with 
a kind of wondering delight, as guardian watchmen— 
of their Great Spirit hovering over them, perhaps, but 
they did not know. Wherein do they differ from us? Who 
does know’ Science, taking a hint from nature, has 
wrought out wonderful problems. But whoever attempts 
the ‘Starry Realm’ will soon find a limit to his pen. 
“After this efflorescence of oratory by the chiefs and 
braves were over, and the real business was brought for- 
ward, Keokuk resumed his place as head chief of the 
tribes. The terms and details were soon arranged. A 
public sentiment had been worked up in favor of the 
proposition of the government, as presented by the com- 
missioner, so that the whole subject became a matter of 
easy solution. A small tract of land, or reservation, was 
to be assigned them in Kansas as their future home, and 
a money balance of twelve hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars allowed them, for relinquishing their entire body 
of lands in Iowa. From this sum was to be deducted the 
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amount of their debts ascertained as before described, 
leaving. about a million dollars or more to be invested 
in the usual way, from which they were to derive a stated 
income. This, added to previous resources, made them 
very independent, becoming more so, individually as 
their numbers diminish. The cost to the government of 
the land released did not vary far from twelve cents an 
acre. The bargain was a good one for all concerned—es- 
pecially for the Indians. Though still intense in their 
native prejudices, they had borrowed habits from their 
white neighbors, giving rise to wants, which the chase 
and their indolent habits could not supply. They were 
human and needed food and raiment of some kind. The 
Great Spirit had made them swift of foot, and they were 
skillful marksmen with the bow and arrow, but the buf- 
falo had disappeared, and smaller game was becoming 
less. They needed blankets for their braves, and clothes 
and chintres for the use of their squaws and pappooses.’’!4 

Thus did the Sac and Fox nation barter away the last 
of their Iowa lands. The terms of the treaty were in 
short that the Indians ceded to the United States all of 
their lands in Iowa, reserving the right to occupy for a 
term of three years from the date of the treaty, all that 
part of the lands lying west of a line running due north 
from the painted or red rocks on the Whitebreast fork 
of the Des Moines river, and received therefor Eight 
Hundred Thousand dollars and the payment of their 
debts to the amount of approximately Two Hundred Sixty 
Thousand dollars. 

The Sac and Fox agency was maintained at Agency 
until the spring of 1848. Then the agent went with the 
Indians to the Raccoon forks of the Des Moines where 
the new agency was established for the last three-year 
period of the Indians stay in Iowa. 

And so we see Agency was the stage on which an im- 
portant part of Iowa’s early life was enacted. Its im- 
portance waned with the passing of the Indians. Yet, 
it is a marked spot in Iowa history. 


M4ANNALS OF TowA, Hebard’s An Indian Treaty, Vol. I, p. 397 et seq. 
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THE INDIAN OUTLAW 


By WM. ROUNSEVILLE 


Chi-oc-o-ma was the pride of the tribe over which her 
father ruled as chief. Possessing the stern and inflexible 
nature of the sons of the forest, mingled with the softer 
passions of the gentler sex, she was the glory of her 
nation. The hunter brought the first fruits of the chase 
and laid them at her feet; and the young warrior on his 
first war path, secretly invoked the aid of her guardian 
spirit, that he might return with honor and fame. 


Stern and unyielding as the rock, at the base of which 
he dwelt, was the chief of the Sacs, the father of Chi-oc- 
o-ma. His weapon was keen, and his eye was undimmed 
in pursuit of a foe, or in defense of a friend. He never 
suffered a favor to pass without reward, or an injury to 
pass unrevenged. Time, or distance, made no difference 
to the iron-hearted chief. Had one injured him, he must 
be careful indeed, if the hatchet of O-mal-kah did not 
find him at an hour when he believed danger far removed 
from him. Equally sure was he to repay a kindness. 


The Sac chief dwelt near the “Father of Waters,” and 
his wigwam was sheltered by the rocks that are ranged 
along its eastern bank. Here were his household gods, 
and in this retreat had he frequently left them, to return 
to them in peace, after the battle had been fought, and 
the enemy slain. The Menomonies pitched their tents 
to the northward, but not far distant, yet the terror of 
the name of O-mal-kah was sufficient to keep them away 
from the lodges of his tribe. 


Prosperity followed the footsteps of O-mal-kah, for 
when did she ever desert those who had earned her favor? 
His tribe was successful, in battle and the chase. He was 
heard in the council with deference, and his words fell 
upon willing ears. Could anything farther be wanting 
to fill his cup with joy? 
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The day was hot and sultry, and worn out with the 
fatigues of the chase, Her-lo-wa-rah, the son of the Men- 
omonie chief, reposed his limbs beneath the shade of an 
oak, that grew upon the hunting grounds of the Sacs. 
Notwithstanding his proximity to his sworn enemy, he 
slept. A slight rustling, so slight that only the ear of a 
hunter could have heard it, attracted his attention, and 
he looked forth. Seated on a grassy knoll, but a few 
yards distant was Chi-oc-o-ma. 


Love filled the heart of the young warrior, and he gazed 
with delight upon the lovely being before him. There was 
no need that he should address her in set phrase—there 
was no necessity that he should choose honied words to 
dissipate her fears, for she was the daughter of the chief 
O-mal-kah, and what child of his ever felt fear. Quickly 
rising from his lowly couch, he stood before the dusky 
maiden. No scream announced the terror of her soul— 
she was surprised, not terror stricken. In her own beauti- 
ful and energetic language, she spake: 


“Warrior of the Menomonies, why standest thou here? 
Know thou not that danger is in thy path?” 


“Maiden of the raven locks,” replied the warrior, ‘‘Har- 
lo-wa-rah knows no danger! He feels safe in the presence 
of the daughter of the great chief of the Sacs. Her eyes 
are the light of his soul, and her smile is like the rays of 
the sun as they fall upon the snows of the north. It 
melts his heart and molds it to hers. He lays his life at 
her feet.” 


“The warrior Har-lo-wa-rah, is the enemy of my na- 
tion,” said the maiden; “his words are the words of de- 
ceit. The hatchet of O-mal-kah is sure. He will revenge 
the insult offered to his daughter.” 


“The words of Har-lo-wa-rah are true,” agreed the 
warrior; “he scorns to deceive. The daughter of the Sac 
may read his heart. He is not double-tongued. But he 
loves Chi-oc-o-ma. He would take her to his wigwam, and 
treat her as the daughter of a great chief, and as the wife 
of the leader of the Menomonies.” 
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“There is blood between our people,” again demurred 
the maiden; “the child of O-mal-kah may not mate with 
the Menomonie. Go to your home, before your blood flows 
upon the ground upon which you have intruded.” 

“Let Chi-oc-o-ma hear the words of Har-lo-wa-rah,” 
the warrior implored; “he would do her no harm, but the 
Great Spirit tells him he shall have her for his bride. She 
will not withstand his bidding.” 

“When the blood of my nation has been avenged, and 
the vengeance of O-mal-kah is satisfied, then ask him for 
his daughter,” then countered the maiden; “but now 
there is blood upon our path if we tread it together.” 

“Is not the arm of Har-lo-wa-rah strong in battle?’ 
urged the warrior; “is not his aim sure? Who will dare 
to raise a hand against his chosen? Will he not defend 
his squaw against his enemy? No hand can compare with 
his, in wielding the hatchet.” 

“Would the son of the Menomonie chief think to win 
the daughter of O-mal-kah, by boasting of his skill to 
slay them?” the maiden asked; “shall she prepare food 
for the enemy of her race? Shall she mate with the foe 
of her tribe?” 

“The life of O-mal-kah is safe in the hand of Har-lo- 
wa-rah,” the warrior pledged; towards him his hatchet 
has no edge, and his arrow is pointless. The chief of the 
Sacs will give his daughter to the brave, whose name is 
a terror to his foes.” 

“Ask him, and if the terrible leader of the Sacs, will 
say his daughter shall wed a Menomonie, I am thine,” 
she softly said. 

The lovers parted. Each took the path which led to the 
paternal wigwam. The interview had been short and un- 
expected, but not unenjoyed by either. The brave bear- 
ing and manly carriage of the Menomonie, had made a 
lasting impression upon the mind of the Indian maiden, 
while her beauty seemed to inflame the passion which he 
had already conceived for her, before they met, merely 
by hearing a recital of her good qualities. 
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Days and weeks passed, and still the young warrior 
had not proffered his suit to O-mal-kah. Yet in the silence 
of night, in moonlight dell, they had often met, and each 
succeeding meeting served only to confirm the impression 
given by the first, that they were made for each other. 
The haughty O-mal-kah suspected the intrigue, but was 
unable to detect the crafty lovers. 


THE WARRIOR BECOMES AN OUTLAW 


At last their intimacy could no longer be concealed. 
The chief wept with fury at the disgrace of his child. 
In his wrath, he swore to make of her a public sacrifice, 
and burn her at the stake. She was confined to her 
father’s hut, and two trusty warriors were placed as 
sentinels to prevent her escape. The father, in the mean- 
time, was busily engaged in plans of vengeance. A mes- 
senger was sent to the Menomonie chief, demanding the 
aggressor, but he, knowing the Indian custom, and their 
detestation of the violator of female innocence, had fled. 
By his own tribe he was declared an outlaw. 


The hostile tribes united in the endeavor to find the 
criminal, and bring him to justice, but he eluded their 
search. Being perfectly acquainted with the country, with 
all its fastnesses and retreats, he could take advantage 
of them, in keeping himself safely from his pursuers. 


Some seven miles from the Mississippi, on a branch of 
that stream, now stands a town of eight thousand in- 
habitants. A high bluff of rocks overlooks the town 
from the east, and holds within its rocky bowels, several 
caverns, where the outlaw was wont to retreat. One, 
deeper and larger than the rest, was his favorite haunt. 
It was in shape, nearly a circle, and its entrance was hid 
by a thick growth of underwood. Here he passed the most 


of his time, while his pursuers were vainly searching for 
his track. 


Above, the rock arose perpendicularly to fifty feet in 
height, totally preventing any intrusion in that direction. 
Over the narrow entrance, a rock projected like a shelf, 
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and seemed to hang by a single point. A seam gaped wide 
above, as if some convulsion of nature had nearly rent it 
from its bed. 

The rain fell in torrents, and the thunder rolled as it 
were the day of doom. A night of Egyptian darkness had 
enveloped the earth. The Sacs were away from their 
camp, on a hunting expedition, and Chi-oc-o-ma was left 
alone in the custody of the two sentinels, who slept sound- 
ly, dreaming nothing of danger. 

Har-lo-wa-rah left his cell, and bent his steps toward 
the prison of his beloved. Dark as was the night, he 
threaded the intricate paths, until he came in sight of the 
camp. Then creeping cautiously forward, he discovered 
the guard lying upon a buffalo hide, under cover of the 
hut, in front of the dwelling of the chief. The tiger as he 
is about to leap upon his prey, moves not with so noiseless 
a step as the Indian, when he stole along under the shade 
of the wigwam. Entering the open door, it was but the 
work of moment to sink his hatchet in the heads of the 
sleepers. Another instant, and he stood by the couch of 
the prisoner. She had heard the blows, and knew he 
came to her rescue. 

“Chi-oc-o-ma will go with her chief,’ was the saluta- 
tion of the young warrior. 

“She has no other friend,” was the sad reply. 

“Follow!’ was the command. 

“Where Har-lo-wa-rah will lead, there will Chi-oc-o-ma 
follow. Let us leave the lodges of our nations, and dwell 
apart from our race,” she replied. 

“Har-lo-wa-rah will lead you in safety to his wigwam,” 
promised the warrior. 

The cords with which she was bound, were cut, and the 
daughter of the chief of the Sacs was once more free. As 
they passed the fire, which had been kindled by the sen- 
tinels without the hut, a shout from a distance told that 
the hunting party had returned, and they were discovered. 
Fear added speed to their flight. Keeping close to the 
river, that they might not miss their way in the intense 
darkness, they fled towards the rocky retreat. 
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SouGHT BY VENGFUL PURSUERS 

Once only, as they begun to ascend a ridge which ran 
from the rock to the river’s bank, did they stop to listen 
- for their pursuers. Then they heard them close at hand, 
panting with exertion, and the excitement of the chase. 
On the river to the right, were heard the measured strokes 
of a paddle, by which they knew their flight was cut off 
in that direction. An occasional flash of lightning re- 
vealed them to their pursuers, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that they could prevent them from overtaking 
them. 

A few rods more, and they would pass by the secret 
path into the thicket which surrounded the mouth of the 
cave. Onward they pressed—they fancied they could al- 
most feel the hot breath of the pursuers, and began to 
fear that their fearful proximity would reveal the secret 
of their retreat, and their capture would then be certain, 
and a horrid death would be sure to follow. They gained 
the entrance to the thicket—a flash for an instant re- 
vealed the different parts of that wild group to each 
other, and the triumphant shout of the pursuers gave 
proof that they felt themselves sure of their prey. 

The fugitives entered the friendly thicket, and sped 
their way to the cavern. And yet they knew that even 
this would afford them short, and dubious shelter. Their 
enemies were upon their footsteps, and even then they 
could hear their shouts as they arose above the roar of 
the elements. Still onward they pressed. 

The pursuing party were unable to follow them farther, 
through the rough and rugged path. They therefore con- 
cluded to place their lines in such a manner, around the 
rock, as to render escape impossible, and defer the execu- 
tion of their revenge until the following morning. Scarce- 
ly had they formed their lines, with either wing resting 
upon the base of the rock, then a vivid flash of lightning, 
accompanied by deafening peals of thunder, rent the air, 
and seemed to shake the solid rock to its center. A few 
drops of rain fell, and then the moon looked forth from 
the edge of the cloud, and all was calm, peaceful and still. 
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In the morning a company was chosen to explore the 
retreat of the fugitives, and to bring them forth. They 
followed the winding path with some difficulty, until it 
was closed by a huge rock, which had fallen from the 
height above. They found their way around it, and on 
the further side, they saw the bow of Har-lo-wa-rah, and 
a portion of the blanket of Chi-oc-o-ma. The rock which 
overhung the cave, had fallen during the terrible con- 
cussion of the preceding night, and had instantly buried 
the Indian outlaw and his bride. 

The tribes to this day believe it to have been a direct: 
interposition of providence, in punishing by a violent 
death the guilty pair. Many years have elapsed, yet a 
sense of awe steals over the hardiest warrior, as he passes 
the place where this catastrophe happened, similar to 
that which is felt by the devout Christian as he stands 
on Mount Sinai, and feels that on the same rocks have 
been marked the footsteps of the Almighty; and that the 
same echoes that answer to his voice, have reverberated 
to the sound of the thunders of his presence and power.— 
Western Magazine, May, 1846. 


NICOLAS BOILVIN, INDIAN AGENT 

Nicolas Boilvin spent twenty years of his life on the 
Upper Mississippi as an officer of the United States gov- 
ernment—first as assistant, or subagent, on the Des 
Moines river, and later as Indian agent, with his home 
and station at Prairie du Chien. Although his early life 
has never been fully revealed, Boilvin asserted repeatedly 
that he had spent more than forty years among the 
Indians. 

Born in Canada.in 1761, he arrived, at the age of thir- 
teen, in that part of the Illinois country which later be- 
came Missouri. At the close of the American Revolution 
he was back in Montreal, but in 1783 was employed by 
Patrick Sinclair, who had been a high ranking British 
officer in the Indian country, to take charge of his farm 
near Detroit. On reaching that post, Boilvin decided to 
go further west.—P. L. Scanlan, in the Wiscontin Mag- 


azine of History. 


DES MOINES M. E. CONFERENCE GROWTH 


By THE REv. R. E. HARVEY 


— 


FY. 
THE END OF THE BEGINNINGS 


When the Iowa Conference met in Mount Pleasant on 
September 24th, 1856, in its thirteenth annual session, 
the brethren had much for which they could ““Thank God 
and take courage.” Although reduced in area to the four 
southern tiers of counties, the statistics showed that the 
churches in that territory had experienced an increase 
of almost two thousand full and preparatory members 
during the preceding twelve months, totalling a lay mem- 
bership of 18,747. Church buildings had gained one-third 
in the same period, from seventy-eight to 104. Parsonages 
advanced from thirty to forty-three. There were fifteen 
fewer Sunday schools, but attendance on these showed 
one-third increase, being over 15,000 in all. Sunday school 
collections were seventy percent above the former year; 
contributions for the general Sunday school work of the 
church were doubled; missionary offerings of $2,389.13 
more than the refund of $2,150.00 granted by the Mis- 
sion Board for use in their own borders, and claims for 
pastoral support were paid up ninety-five cents on the 
dollar. The Annual Conference membership of 101, re- 
ceived twenty-nine accessions to their ranks. 


Such general growth and prosperity fully justified the 
increase of their eighty-two parishes to one hundred and 
one, most of which were in the western part of the Con- 
— ference, for the proper supervision of which a new Dis- 
trict was created called Chariton. It was made up partly 
of charges detached from three older districts, partly of 
new circuits within its own bounds, and all lying west of 
‘the line which ultimately was fixed in once more dividing 
Iowa Conference. In fact, reading between the lines of 
conference legislation on various subjects, and the ar- 
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rangement of circuits and districts, one can discern that 
the tide of opinion that had produced Upper Iowa Con- 
ference was still in flood, only awaiting the next General 
Conference to once more seek subdivision. ° 

Of the nineteen new charges formed at this session in 
1856, three were in Fort Des Moines District, the most 
important being Des Moines City Mission, E. M. H. Flem- 
ing, pastor. It has been noted that this worthy man, 
transferred from Indiana to Iowa Conference, was sta- 
tioned at Monroe in 1855, a circuit extending far enough 
to the northwest that it brought him in touch with East 
Des Moines, then just finding a place on the map. The 
strategic value of its contiguity to the State capitol was 
so appealing to Mr. Fleming that on the morning of 
November 4, 1855 he preached in the Harrison Lyon 
school house, located at what is now the southwest corner 
of Grand Avenue and East Ninth street, and on the first 
Saturday in December, began a protracted meeting in 
the same house, that resulted in the formation of an M. E. 
Class, which by the time Conference assembled, had 
grown to nineteen members and was detached from Mon- 
roe Circuit, with its founding father as first pastor. He 
remained two years in this vineyard of his own planting, 
erected and dedicated the first church building in East 
Des Moines, in which on February 28, 1857, the first 
east side Sunday school was organized, with Judge M. D. 
McHenry as superintendent. When the founder moved 
on to other scenes of action, the Mission had fifty mem- 
bers on its roll and has remained to this day a vital force 
in city life. Such were the beginnings of Des Moines Wes- 
ley Methodist Church.* 


City MISSION NOT PROMISING 


As matters then were, Rising Sun Circuit, in eastern 
Polk county, and Greencastle Circuit in northwestern 
Jasper, must have seemed vastly more promising than 
the city mission above described, respectively having 285 


1Historical Sketch of Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, a printed article 
evidently from a Church Directory issued in 1929, and preserved among the Arm- 


strong papers. 
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and 155 members. The former was made up of outlying 
points on Fort Des Moines Circuit, and the latter of de- 
tached classes of Newton Circuit. Until these rural cen- 
ters were replaced by upspringing stations along the in- 
coming railway lines, they served their day and genera- 
tion well, and were served by a line of faithful pastors. 
The first on Greencastle Circuit was Wm. Clarridge, who 
took under his care a society formed by the Rev. Caleb 
Bundy, at the home of John Butters, in what must have 
been a sort of no-man’s land between Monroe and Rising 
Sun charges, and out of which in time developed the fine 
Prairie City Church.? 


Offsetting these new circuits Adel and Panora charges 
were united for this one year with two ministers. John 
Anderson continued a second year on his Panora work, 
with Richard M. Donahoo as junior pastor, newly ad- 
mitted on trial, but never advanced to full membership. 
He was consumed by a zeal, without proper knowledge of 
his own limitations, and intent upon obeying the mandate 
to “Never disappoint a congregation,” he would travel 
his rounds all day with boots filled with ice water, col- 
lected in frequent immersions in the flooded streams and 
ponds that lay across his path, sowing the seeds of dis- 
ease that cut short a promising career. Doubtless it was 
the martyr spirit; but, were such martyrdoms really 


necessary? Numbers of such instances may be found in 
early Methodist annals.? 


The new Chariton District, with P. P. Ingalls as pre- 
siding elder, was almost one-half composed of new cir- 
cuits. Some of them were results of dividing older, over- 
grown parishes, as in case of Chariton itself, which be- 
came a station, and Chariton Circuit took over the nu- 


*History of Jasper County, by Western Historical Co., of Des Moines, pub. 
1878, p. 474. 


SAccount of the Rev. R. M. Donahoo is partly from local tradition in territory 
then included in Adel and Panora Circuit, partly from the narration of his wife, 
who after his decease married a well to do farmer of the writer’s youthful ac- 
quaintance, and was related as an admonition to the “boy preacher” just entering 
the ministry against the earnest advice of two physicians. 


Station,” a pastoral charge consisting of a single church, in distinction from 
a “Cireuit’”? which could have as many as the preacher could reach in a four 
weeks round, preaching every week day and three or four times on Sunday. 
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merous rural churches scattered over Lucas county, al- 
though some of these may have been attached to Newbern 
Circuit, in southeastern Marion county. The name Deca- 
tur Mission appeared again on the Conference roll, being 
a circuit taken from Leon and LaGrange charges, having 
Decatur City as its head. But Mount Ayr Mission was 
virtually a new field, being the Ringgold county portion 
of W. C. Williams Afton Mission of the preceding year. 
The Rev. Jesse Sherwood, previously mentioned as first 
pastor of Hartford Circuit, came to Mount Ayr as its 
first resident minister, finding there a small society, the 
only one in the county. In November, 1856 he organized 
a second Class, which grew into a Church, that not only 
has functioned ever since, but has made an impress upon 
world wide Christian life, excelled by no other rural 
church of which this history treats, and equalled by few 
of more prominent standing. 

This took place at the cabin home of Adam Talley, in 
the north part of Grant township. Mr. Tally was born 
in Delaware, where his forbears settled in 1686, and 
migrated westward in 1842, spending some years in Ohio 
and Indiana, in the last of which he traded his holdings 
for 120 acres of raw Iowa prairie land about two miles 
southwest of the present town of Diagonal on which he 
located July 4, 1856. It is probable that both the Rev- 
erends Wishard and Williams may have preached at this 
home, for Mrs. Talley had promised her Indiana pastor, 
that failing to find a church in her new location, she 
would herself found one; the Class formed by Mr. Sher- 
wood numbered fifteen persons, members of three close- 
ly related families, the Talley’s, Stahl’s and Keller’s, and 
the home was the place of holding services until some- 
time in the late 1860’s a modest chapel named Bethel, 
framed of native lumber, was erected on the Adam Talley 
homestead. It was the first church building in the county, 
and gave name for a time to a rural circuit, until the 
establishment of a Star Route post office in the neighbor- 
hood called Goshen, caused the change of the circuit title. 
A railway station located close to Goshen post office, 
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caused Bethel Class to move its location, and build a new 
church, old Bethel remaining as a mortuary chapel for 
the cemetery around it, where “Each in his narrow cell 
forever laid” sleep the fore-fathers and mothers of this 
church and community, many of whose descendants may 
still be found in the vicinity, while others are scattered © 
from coast to coast, and some have carried the faith of 
the fathers clear round the world; all cherishing just 
pride in their descent from such worthy progenitors. 
When the Great Western railroad established the town 
of Diagonal, Goshen village moved bodily to the new site, 
the Methodist Church going along, both building and 
members. In due time the present attractive sanctuary 
was erected, and upon a memorial window are blazoned 
the names of the “Talley’s Class” of 1856.° 


That this was not the only Class formed that year or 
soon after is fairly certain. Mount Ayr Mission reported 
175 members in 1857, and a few years later the printed 
lists of missionary contributors in the Conference Min- 
utes made mention of Ruby’s, Millsap’s, (two of them) 
Week’s, Lesan’s, Marshalltown, Eugene, Caledonia, the 
distribution of these place names indicating a very com- 
plete preemption of the entire county by the people called 
Methodists. Jesse Sherwood gave two years service to 
the charge, succeeded by Calvin Spooner for a like term, 
and in 1860 was Mount Ayr “Mission” no longer, but 
“Circuit,” with 192 full members and 130 probationers, 
the second strongest parish in the District to which it 
belonged. 


ADAIR COUNTY AT LAST ENTERED 


Adair county, the last in the third tier from the south 
to be entered by Methodist preachers, was pioneered by 
the Rev. Charles G. Milne, while a local preacher, who, 
as best we can determine from conflicting statements of 
dates, delivered the first sermon in the county in 1855, 


°The account of Adam Talley and the Talley Class is from a paper r 
Miss Eva Stahl, grand-daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adam Talley, at the. poles oe 
niversary of the Diagonal Church. Much of the remainder comes from personal 
recollections, for old Bethel was my church and Sunday school home for some 
years, and I was guest in the homes of some of the founding fathers and mothers. 


Cont ee 
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at the home of R. M. Ewing of Richland township, in the 
southwest part of Adair. Placed on the Conference roll 
in 1856, “To be Supplied,” it may well be that Mr. Milne 
labored here until 1857, when he was admitted on trial 
to Iowa Conference and stationed in the eastern portion 
of the state. No statistics for Adair Mission were handed 
in at the 1857 session, so no idea can be had as to results 
achieved. William Clarridge was pastor in 1857-58, and — 
the only report was of seventeen members, quite easily 
explaining why Adair was omitted from the appointments 
for the ensuing year; also, according to local historians, 
why the Revs. J. M. Rust, from Lewis, and Wm. How- 
bert from Quincy, both held services in Greenfield and 
probably elsewhere that year. Mr. Howbert formed a 
Class of ten in Greenfield in the summer of 1859, which 
society was served, in conjunction with the pastors, for 
several years by the Rev. Samuel Osborne, a local preach- 
er of whom we have no further record. The first Class 
in Adair county however was formed in 1857 in Jeffer- 
son township, consisting of two men and their wives, but 
by whom assembled or to what charge attached, his- 
torians have not informed us if they knew themselves. 


This brings us down to the Conference of 1859, when 
the Rev. J. W. Todd, another great name of Des Moines 
Conference, was appointed to Adair Mission and laid out 
a circuit including Greenfield, Fontanelle, Root’s, Wah- 
tewah, Salem, Nevinville, in Adams county, and Middle 
river in Madison. The Rev. I. I. Stewart, presiding elder 
of Council Bluffs District, held the first Quarterly Meet- 
ing in Greenfield Dec. 17, 1859, the pastor and four offi- 
cial members being present. The statistics for 1860 gave 
Adair 41 full and preparatory members, and $6.00 con- 
tributed for missions. The pastor received $123.00 out of 
$175.00 promised him.*® 


There was great expansion elsewhere in Council Bluffs 


®Adair County, from History of Iowa by Counties, Publishing Co., of Spring- 
field, I!l., from article on history of M. E. Church in that county by the Rev. J. 
A. Wilson, who received a great deal of his information from a long letter by the 
Rev. J. S. Lisle, who was pastor of Adair Mission 1862-63; Also some items from 
Adair County and Its People, by Pioneer Pub. Co., of Chicago, 1916. 
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District. Although Afton Mission had gone to Chariton 
District, and Panora was restored to Fort Des Moines 
District, they were amply replaced by the 1856 Confer- 
ence. Pottawattamie Circuit reduced the area of Council 
Bluffs Mission by removing the eastern part of the county 
so named, although this may have been only anew name 
for the ‘“Nishony” charge mentioned heretofore. Work 
had begun at a very early date in this field, though by 
whom there is no certain record; but the Rev. Moses F. 
Shinn, first presiding elder of Council Bluffs District, 
held a Quarterly Meeting at or near Avoca in 1853. The 
name ‘“‘Pottawattamie” appeared only once more, in 1857, 
when it was bracketed with Lewis. Somewhere in that 
area New Town, a long since vanished population center, 
built a parsonage for the Rev. John Wilson, supply pastor, 
but just when, the county historians have not made clear, 
for with some of them, the fixing of dates and localities 
was far from an exact science.’ 


The foregoing applies to Fayette Circuit, to which 
Richard Mulholland was appointed in 1856. First named 
on the Conference roll this year, it appeared no more, al- 
though in 1857 reporting 240 members, with church and 
parsonage valued at $800.00 each. Until informed as to 
what limbo of lost townsites received Fayette, nothing 
more can be told of its origin or fate. 


Comes now a different story: Page county, cutting 
loose from its old running mate, adopts a new name, ac- 
quires a new partner and blooms out as “Clarinda and 
Montgomery Mission,” and not unmindful of its past, 
takes Samuel Farlow as pastor, and William Howbert as 
co-worker. Of the Clarinda portion it is only necessary 
to say that it boasted a parsonage. Of Montgomery there 
is much to report, both from authentic records and per- 
sonal knowledge. It was the last county in the second 
tier to be organized as a political unit, owing to the diver- 
sion of emigrant travel to either the “State road,” run- 
ning from county seat to county seat through the first 


: THistory of Pottawattamie County; “Early and Present Religious Organiza- 
tions,” by Historical Department of Iowa, pub. 1883. 
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tier north of the Missouri line, or to the “Mormon Trail” 
traversing the third tier; leaving this remarkably fine 
expanse of land unseen, and therefore unknown to the 
mass of homeseekers, with the consequence that only 
eighteen votes were cast in the organizing election in 
1853. 


The first sermon in the county was delivered by the 
Rev. Mr. Rand, of Adams county, at the first Montgomery 
wedding, in the home of Reid Donahoo, on the east side 
of the West Nodaway, near Milford (Grant). The con- 
tracting parties were Samuel McNeeley and Martha Don- 
ahoo, and their union had the full sanction of both Church 
and State, since the County Judge, who issued the license 
and made the record, was present and participated in 
the ceremony. The sermon seems to have been thrown 
in for good measure, the guests being anxious to benefit 
as largely as possible from this first ministerial visit 
to their community. 


UNIQUE PERSONALITY ENTERS FIELD 


Somewhere about that time there moved into the Mil- 
ford neighborhood a local preacher named William T. 
Reid, familiarly called ‘Uncle Billie,” a man of the fron- 
tier and such as only frontier conditions could have pro- 
duced. Converted in his native Virginia “with a real ex- 
perience of Jesus Christ,” his westward trek took him to 
Illinois, where for several years this writer’s grand-fath- 
er, a Methodist Class Leader for forty years, was Uncle 
Billie’s song leader in revival meetings over a wide ex- 
panse of country. When Illinois became over-crowded 
for his taste, Mr. Reid moved to a newer frontier, and 
true to his call, in 1855 or 1856, organized a Methodist. 
Class at Milford, in which Samuel McNeeley and wife, 
the Reid and Allen Donahoo families, William Stipe, 
wife and son David, and the Wm. T. Reid family were 
charter members. 

When the office of county superintendent of schools 
was created, Uncle Billie was chosen, despite a very 
sketchy education, picked up by the wayside of his migra- 
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tions, causing a sarcastic Illinois acquaintance to remark: 
“He had better have gone to school awhile himself be- 
fore telling other folks how to teach.” As evangelistic 
helper and supply pastor, Wm. T. Reid travelled many 
neglected fields, won many souls to Christ, and organized 
a number of churches, the most prominent being that at 
Villisca, formed in 1866. The nick-name ‘Funny Preach- 
er” conferred on him in Greenfield, was a very fair char- 
acterization of the whimsical old man, who, so poor in 
this world’s goods that he left barely enough to afford 
him respectable burial, yet made many rich both for time 
and eternity. 


Returning to 1856, Samuel Farlow preached the first 
sermon in Red Oak, to a congregation of six, in the home 
of L. M. Hocking, on what is now East Coolbaugh street. 
Frankfort, six miles east of Red Oak, laid out as the 
county seat, (now marked only by a school house and 
cemetery) was made an appointment about as soon as 
it took form and place, and the work made such apparent 
progress that in 1857, ““Montgomery Mission” stood alone, 
with Richard M. Donahue, pastor, who traveled these 
rolling prairies with the same ardor as drove him through 
Dallas and Boone marshes and ponds. But hard times 
were upon the land, the preacher was paid only $160.00 
of the $450.00 pledged, and, probably for this reason, 
Montgomery did not appear in the 1858 appointments, 
being most likely re-attached to Clarinda Circuit, but in 
1859, it was once more on the roll, marked “To be Sup- 
plied,” the Supply in this instance being “the circuit rider 
without a horse,” the Rev. Jeremiah T. Hughes. 


Almost half a century after the event, in a Conference 
Love Feast “Uncle Jerry” related with gusto, how on his 
foot pilgrimage from Muscatine, seat of the 1859 Con- 
ference, he was overtaken by night on the prairie, made 
his camp near the church in which he was talking now 
stands, read his bible by firelight, and held “the first re- 
ligious service in Creston,” in which his prayers and 
“hymns of lofty praise’ awakened the echoes — and 
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wolves—who reciprocated his vocal melodies by lulling 
him to sleep with their responses. 


Arriving at the home of “Uncle Billie Reid” almost 
barefooted, the preacher promised a Milford store keeper 
to pay for a much needed pair of boots out of his first 
quarterly missionary stipend of $10.00, due from New 
York in three months. Now, New York was a long way 
off, the Mission Board an unknown institution to that 
merchant, so the boots remained on his shelves. Tramp- 
ing on to Frankfort, Mr. Hughes retold his needs and 
pledge of payment to another merchant who, confessing 
himself very much less than an exemplary character, for 
the sake of his Methodist mother, who was still praying 
for him in Kentucky, gave the desired credit. Hearing 
of the affair, Mr. John H. Murray, who then and thirty 
years subsequently, kept “‘Preacher’s Hotel” at Frank- 
fort, staged a canvass among the county officers, and 
presented the preacher with his store account receipted 
in full; a direct answer to prayer, as the beneficiary de- 
clared then and always believed. 


Less fruitful of immediate results was a prayer of- 
fered by Mr. Hughes in Red Oak, where the Hocking 
home as a place of meetings had given way to a building 
often devoted to other gatherings, as the preacher found 
on one occasion, when the room was engaged for a dance 
the same evening; pleading in vain that his regular an- 
nouncement for services constituted a prior claim, Mr. 
Hughes accepted a proffered compromise, whereby he 
was permitted to offer prayer, and then withdraw; that 
Uncle Jerry put a lot of energy—and time—into that 
petition to the throne of grace, we who knew him can well 
believe; that done, the merry makers proceeded to warm 
up their cold feet with fourfold zest.® 

3Princi r f thority f Montgomery county, History of Montgomery 
Cte he REVEL “Religious Oeebniconons in the County’, by W. W. Mar- 
ritt, a Universalist clergyman-farmer, pioneer resident of the county, and person- 
ally acquainted with most of the persons and_events commemorated by him, Also, 
History of Montgomery County, by Iowa Historical and Biographical Society, 
pub. 1881. The writer of this article spent two and a half years in Montgomery 
county, and John H. Murray’s house was his second home, as it had been to many 


Methodist preachers before him. An appraisal of ‘Uncle Billie Reid’, is among 
the Armstrong papers. 
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Statistical records of 1860 showed Montgomery Mis- 
sion contained eighty-four members, and two Sunday 
schools with attendance of ninety-four. In money matters 
the presiding elder’s claim of $56.00 was met in full. 
Whether the pastor, who was allowed $156.00 salary and 
moving expenses, received anything besides his $40.00 
missionary money, did not get into the report. But Con- 
ference admitted Jeremiah T. Hughes on trial, and ap- 
pointed him junior preacher on Mount Ayr Circuit, so 
we can be sure he felt his labors had not been in vain. 


SHELBY AND AUDUBON ENTERED 


Council Bluffs District included one more new field 
in 1856; Audubon and Shelby Mission, J. M. Baker, pas- 
tor. There had been a “Shelby Mission” in the 1855 
“Supply” appointments, which reported twelve members 
in 1856. We have previously noted the introduction of 
Methodism into Shelby county, in 1854 by Rev. and 
Judge Harting A. Tarkington, who may have been the 
supply for 1855. Audubon county was entered from Cass, 
Exira being an appointment of Cass Mission in 1855, a 
Quarterly Meeting held there in September of that year, 
indicating that work had been in progress there for some 
time. Now as James S. Rand preached in Cass in 1854 
and was continued in 1855, we may safely assume, until 
other evidence corrects us, that he pioneered Audubon, 
as well as several other counties. The Mission served 
by J. M. Baker in 1856 reported next year fifty members 
and ten probationers; also one Sunday school, with forty- 
seven enrollment. In the 1857 appointments, Audubon 
stands alone, with J. M. Baker continued, but no mention 
is made of Shelby. In 1858 Audubon reported seventy- 
three members and probationers, and was joined up with 
Lewis, J. M. Rust, pastor; while Shelby re-appears as 
“Harlan, To be Supplied”; from which charge the same 
number of members were returned in 1859 as in 1856. 
Nevertheless the name continued on the Conference roll, 
and as a supply charge, the supply in this and probably 
the preceding year, being the Rev. Kirtland Card, at 
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whose home the Church first broke ground in Harrison 
county. He was an Ohioan, of Scottish descent, of manly 
calibre and Christian grace; later he gave a few years to 
the itinerant ministry, until superannuated by impaired 
health. His 1860 report gave Harlan Mission sixty-eight 
members, and credit of paying one-half of the $320.00 
allowed the pastor.® 


Other developments in the Council Bluffs area may 
here be considered. Taylor Circuit, separated from Page 
in 1856, had Isaac Kelley for pastor who remained two 
years, during which period Classes were organized at 
Memory (New Market) and at Bedford, the latter of 
such proportions and promise as to give name to the 
parish in 1858, when the Rev. W. S. Peterson took charge 
of the circuit. He organized at Buchanan, (Siam) and 
doubtless other places, for in 1859 when James S. Rand 
came to Bedford Circuit he found 170 full members in 
the charge, to whom a year of sweeping revivals added 
178 probationers; and also there were reported five Sun- 
day schools, enrolling 275 attendants.’ 


1857 saw Buena Vista added to the Conference roll, 
due to division of Harris Grove Society, some members 
choosing to favor this new town, which flourished long 
enough to rank as head of a circuit for seven years. It 
was attached to Magnolia Circuit for one year, then 
vanished, the name meantime having been changed to 
Whitesboro, and the very site long since abandoned, as 
growing railway stations crowded it off the map. Else- 
where in Harrison county Woodbine M. E. Church was 
organized in 1857 by the Rev. James S. Rand; Little 
Sioux Class came into being in 1858, and the same year 
a class was formed at St. John, on the south line of the 


‘History of Audubon County, Western Historical Society, pub. 1887. History 
of Shelby County, same firm. Also very ample resume of Harlan M. E. history, 
by the Rev. A. R. Miller, at Fiftieth Anniversary, in 1909. Found in Armstrong 
papers. ee 

wThe M. E. Church in Taylor County, pp. 461-2, History of Taylor County, 
by Western Historical Society, of Des Moines, pub. 1881. The Methodist Church 
in Taylor County, in History of Taylor County, by State Historical Society, pub. 
1881: also a History of Taylor County, pub. in 1910. 
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county, to which Missouri Valley Methodist Church at- 
tributes its origin.™ 


Very similar to the legend of Buena Vista, with a more 
ambitious vision and still more abrupt demise, is the 
story of the rise and fall of Louden. Where was Louden? 
Some years back, around the turn of the century, when 
Hillsdale, in central Mills county, was still a railway 
station, visitors were shown some crumbling stones as 
sole relic of a monumental enterprise in education, which, 
could it have materialized, would have set Louden along- 
side Evanston, Greencastle, Durham and other Metho- 
dist seats of learning. For those stones were all that re- 
mained of “Columbus Seminary,” for the erection of 
which a vast real estate speculation, expected to yield 
profits of $25,000.00, was launched by the Rev. John 
Guylee, second presiding elder of Council Bluffs District, 
in conjunction with others likeminded, including some 
Nebraska residents, perhaps with the thought of uniting 
Iowa and Nebraska Methodism in support of one great 
institution, to be constructed and supported by proceeds 
of land sales. 


Their proposal to erect a three-story stone college 
building, and their financial status seemed so assured 
that in 1857 Louden was detached from Glenwood Cir- 
cuit, and made a station with membership, on paper at 
least, of over 200. The glowing reports of progress 
brought up to the Conference of 1858 caused the appoint- 
ment as pastor of Louden Station and headship of the 
incipient seminary, of the scholarly Rev. Strange Brooks, 
who moving thither via covered wagon, found neither 
town, meeting house, nor school where he had been given 
reason to expect all three. Disgusted and disappointed 
Mr. Brooks drove on to Kansas, where plenty of Metho- 
dist preacher work awaited any good man.!2 
: Rallying all their energies the sponsors set about the 


UHistory of Harrison County, National Pub. Co., Chicago, pp. 130, 154, 219ff, 
Churches, Buildings and Parsonages, Sec. Methodists, from Chap. IX History of 
Harrison County, by Joe H. Smith, 1888. 


“History of Iowa Conference, by the Rev. E. H. Waring, pp. 157-58. 
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erection of the $25,000 college building, and in 1859 
secured the creation of Louden District, covering eight 
counties, reaching eastward to include both Afton and 
Mount Ayr, with Mr. Guylee as presiding elder and the 
devoted Richard Donahue as pastor at Louden, where in 
December 1859 he “ceased at once to labor and to Jive.” 
The building was pushed on toward completion and had 
reached the third story when a terrific tornado levelled 
all with the ground, wrecking alike the project and the 
hopes of the promoters, who were left financially pros- 
trated by the disaster. Louden District passed from the 
Conference rolls in 1861, Louden town had never fairly 
come into being, and all that is left of Columbus Sem- 
inary are some pages of reports and resolutions in Con- 
ference Journals eighty-five years old.8 


LINCOLN LOCATED BRIDGE 


May we glance at one more forgotten dream on this 
western edge of our domain before looking back east? 
Somewhere north of Pacific Junction, one familiar with 
the ground might point out “Pacific City,’ once boomed 
as the point where the Pacific railroad should cross the 
Missouri river, making it the eastern terminus of that 
highway of traffic. Here in 1859 a group of five Metho- 
dists obtained the status of “Supply Charge” in lowa 
Conference. If anyone supplied Pacific City that one 
year of its existence he is unknown. A consultation held 
that very year on Prospect Point, Council Bluffs, by 
Chief Engineer Grenville M. Dodge and a tall, angular 
Illinoisan signing himself A. Lincoln, forever fixed that 
river crossing where it is, and laid to rest half a dozen 
schemes as hopeful as that at Pacific City.14 Pacific City 
Class long survived as a point on Glenwood or other cir- 
cuits contiguous, although now I believe merged with 
the Pacific Junction Church. 

While following Council Bluffs District triumphs and 
defeats to the end of the quadrennium, we have not for- 


137 bid. 
uHistory of Mills County, by State Historical Department of Iowa, 1881. 
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gotten the older fields. Des Moines District registered 
one new charge in 1857, Wheeling Circuit, in northwest- 
ern Marion county, strategically located to close the gap 
between Monroe and Hartford Circuits. 1858 added two 
new names: Lawrenceburgh, in Warren county, the be- 
ginning of which we have no exact data. It paid its pastor 
that first year $275.00 and could afford it with a mem- 
bership of 372, of whom 125 were new converts. The 
other, Beaver Circuit, lay along the stream of that name 
in western Polk and northeastern Dallas counties, taken 
out of Adel and Des Moines Circuits. This circuit paid 
its pastor $140.00 for that year, exactly fifty cents per 
member, but it was all they promised, and they paid it 
in full. 


All three of these circuits remained in Des Moines Dis- 
trict in 1859, but no others were added and several older 
charges were transferred to other districts. Another 
change occurred relating to the district title, for in 1857 
the military praenomen “Fort” was erased; seemingly 
Capital City dignity no longer admitted such reminder 
of its recent frontier status. And farther approximation 
to metropolitan honors, in 1858 the church on the west 
side in Des Moines became a Station, known as Fifth 
street, all its country preaching places being assigned to 
adjacent circuits. 


Chariton District showed no expansion in 1857, but 
1858 added two new circuits, both carved out of older 
ones. The Rev. Jesse Sherwood, in 1856, held the first 
religious service at New Virginia, under a tree in John 
Felton’s door yard, at the close of which a Class of nine 
was formed, progenitors of the Society that has kept up 
services in that community ever since, and which in only 
two years time became head of the circuit so named. The 
Same year a Class of twelve at Norwalk inaugurated 
church work that has been just as permanent, but not 
arriving at separate pastoral charge status quite so soon, 
although it has been served by some of the most prom- 
inent of Des Moines Conference ministers. Smyrna Cir- 
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cuit took place in Chariton District in 1858, appearing 
under that name only that one year, being apparently 
renamed “New York” in 1859, a title that graced the 
Conference rolls until a comparatively recent past. 


1859 added three names in Chariton District. “Lib- 
erty and Ottawa” circuit in Warren county, originated 
in a revival at Liberty Center, conducted by the Rev. 
J. W. Todd, assisted ably by two Iaymen, John and George 
Covell; a Class of eighty was formed here in 1857, the 
leader of which, Joseph Michaels, lived to the unusual 
age of one hundred and two. He was vigorous enough 
to attend a Centenary service held in his honor, and listen 
to sermons both morning and afternoon, and at the close 
of the second discourse, delivered an address that thrilled 
his hearers intensely, none perhaps of whom had ever 
listened to a speaker one hundred years old, and to them 
his words sounded like a message from the spirit world." 


Garden Grove slipped from the leading strings of the 
county seat in 1859, becoming the third pastoral charge 
in Decatur county, and has retained its independence 
ever since. And Hopeville, Clarke county likewise be- 
came head of a circuit extending into Union, Ringgold 
and Decatur. 


DIVISION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Iowa Annual Conference transacted a lot more im- 
portant business at its sixteenth session held in Musca- 
tine, commencing September 7, 1859, Bishop Matthew 
Simpson presiding, besides forming one new district and 
a number of new parishes, but that which most concerns 
this chronicle was comprised in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Division of the Conference :‘ 


The Committee on Division of the Conference respectfully re- 
port: That a division of the Conference is necessary, and they 
recommend the following line for consideration and adoption. 

- Commencing at the Southeast corner of Wayne county, thence 
due north to the northeast corner of Lucas county, thence due east 


W. C. Martin, 1908, for all Chariton 


16 Hi. Warren County, by the Rev. 
igh fetts Balance are from Conference Jour- 


District items pertaining to Warren County. 
nals. 
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to the corner of Marion and Mahaska, thence north till we strike 
the Des Moines river, thence up said river to the northern boundary. 

All the territory west of said line to be called the Des Moines 
Conference, and all the territory east to comprise the Iowa con- 
ference. 


Immediately a motion was made, and, after debate 
carried, striking out the second paragraph and substitut- 
ing the following: 

Commencing at the southeast corner of Wayne county, and run- 
ning due north to the line of the Upper Iowa Conference, leaving 
Knoxville on the west, and Monroe, Newton and Greencastle on 
the east of said line. 


Certainly a much more direct line than the other, and, 
whether by accident or design, paralleling within a mile 
or so, the old time barrier between civilization and sav- 
agery, the “‘“Red Rock Line,” which we saw in the be- 
ginning of this article as the extreme western limit of 
Methodist occupation when Iowa Conference was or- 
ganized. 

Following this amendment came another changing the 
title of the new administrative unit to “Southwestern 
Iowa” which also prevailed. So far, good; but in electing 
five delegates to the ensuing General Conference, to meet 
in May, 1860, by which body these proposals must needs 
be considered and validated, the entire quota was chosen 
from ministers stationed east of the boundary. 

As the finale to their projected separation, the Con- 
ference fixed upon Oskaloosa and Indianola as meeting 
places for the two bodies in 1860, and asked Bishop Simp- 
son to conclude the session by administering the Lord’s 
Supper to the assembled ministers, very few of whom 
would ever look upon each other’s faces again in this life. 
For reasons unstated this service appears to have been 
omitted, for the session closed with the usual address by 
the bishop, the reading of appointments for the ensuing 
year, and prayer, very appropriately, by the Rev. William 
Simpson, whose ample experience over the entire area 


made him completely representative of both the old and. 
the new. 


a ee ee) eee 
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We have now traced as accurately as available records 
permit, the rise and progress of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in southwestern Iowa into strength sufficient for 
a self determining unit of its denomination. Before taking 
up the aftermath of the sixteen years of seed-sowing and 
cultivating productive of that end, it seems just to give 
some notice to the group of ministers to whom were com- 
mitted the destinies of the new Conference; the preach- 
ers who, by assignment to the four western Districts of 
the Iowa Conference in 1859, became thereby charter 
members of Western Iowa Conference in 1860. As this 
appraisal of work and character is based largely upon 
their obituaries in Conference Journals, we present only 
those who by devoting their remaining years to the new 
Conference, have left such records in our reach. Their 
memorials are here given that their successors may know 
what manner of men they were in whose footsteps we 
follow. 

CHARTER MEMBERS 


The first memoir printed in the Minutes of Western 
Iowa Conference for 1860, was strictly speaking not of a 
Charter Member, since he passed away before that body 
had a being; but as his brief life work was all devoted 
to its area, and as no memorial of him would appear else- 
where we give it here, although already considerable space 
has been allotted to the same over-zealous soul: 


Rey. R. M. Donahue, probationer in this Conference, sweetly 
fell asleep in Jesus, Dec. 21, 1859. He was born near Peoria, IIlin- 
ois, Sept. 24, 1834; converted at the early age of seven, and joined 
the M. E. Church; was admitted on trial in the Iowa Conference, 
in the year 1856 and traveled the Adel Circuit, where, through 
excessive labors, he laid the foundation for an early decline in 
health. Subsequently he was appointed to Montgomery Circuit, 
next to Council Bluffs, and lastly to Louden, when almost at once 
he ceased to work and to live. 

Charles Woolsey, first full member of Des Moines Con- 
ference in her necrology, entered the ministry in 1853 
late in life, aged fifty-four. He spent three years in the 
eastern part of the state, then came to Glenwood, thence 
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to Sidney, Clarinda and Brooklyn, serving each circuit 
two years, the time limit at that period, which fairly 
- represents the acceptability of this amiable, scholarly, 
devout, but not brilliant man. He was still in the effec- 
tive relation at his death when sixty-five years old; a 
rather unusual record in that short-lived era. 


Sanford Haines entered the ministry in Ohio, came 
west in 1850, and was pastor of Fort Des Moines Circuit 
in 1851-52. After seven years in the leading pulpits of 
the older part of the Conference, he was appointed pre- 
siding elder of Des Moines District in 1859, and had much 
to do with proceedings whereby the Conference division 
of 1860 took place, also as delegate to General Conference 
in 1864 assisted in rectifying the boundaries as fixed in 
1860. With impaired health when he left the district in 
1863, he took light circuit work contiguous to Des Moines 
until appointed to Indianola District in 1870, in which 
office he died in January of 1871. “As a preacher Brother 
Haines was thoroughly in earnest; he was cautious in his 
propositions, clear in his statements, terse, pungent, forc- 
ible in arguments, apt in illustrations, warm and impas- 
sioned in application, often rising to the higher realms 
of pulpit eloquence and power. He also was a faithful 
pastor. The tenderness of his soul was drawn out in the 
chambers of the sick, and his appropriate prayers re- 
mained like celestial visitants to comfort and bless the 
sick, long after the pastor departed.” 


Of John M. Rust, who died in March, 1871, little can 
be said as no memoir of him was ever published. Ad- 
mitted on trial in 1855, his work after one year was suc- 
cessively Magnolia, Lewis and Audubon, Sidney, and 
Hawleyville; here he enlisted in the Fourth Iowa Cavalry, 
for Civil war service, starting as second lieutenant, and 
attaining captain’s rank, then resigned after eighteen 
months. Local tradition says that he fell from grace 
during his army life, which explains why he was reported 
to the Conference in 1863 as “Suspended” and a year later 
referred to the presiding elder of his district for investi- 
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gation ; in 1865 he appeared before Conference, confessed 
his downfall, of which he professed himself deeply peni- 
tent, and was granted a location (i.e. discontinued as 
Conference member, but continued as an ordained local 
preacher). No more is known of him until in 1870, when 
he was readmitted to Conference membership, and ap- 
pointed to Vermillion, Dakota Territory, where he passed 
away the following spring. 

Enoch Wood also has no obituary or account of his 
earlier years. He began his ministry in Indiana, 1832; 
transferred to Iowa Conference in 1853, and stationed 
on Boone Mission when it “extended from Saylorville to 
Boone river.” He served Lawrenceburgh two years, Hart- 
ford one year, and Ottawa two years, then was super- 
annuated until his death in 1873. 

John Wesley Todd, deceased June 21, 1879, truly a 
son of Des Moines Conference, was converted in Warren 
county, and admitted on trial] at the first session held in 
Des Moines, 1857. Was appointed to Adel as junior to 
Allen W. Johnson, that splendid operator of new mission 
fields, and their joint efforts made possible the setting 
off of Beaver Circuit from Adel, with Mr. Todd as pastor. 
Next he brought Adair Mission onto the Conference map; 
went to the Missouri slope and served Louden, Council 
Bluffs, Glenwood; came back east, to Wesley Church, 
Des Moines; then to Osceola and Garden Grove; came 
next four years as presiding elder of Fort Dodge District, 
then in Des Moines Conference, covering twelve thinly 
peopled counties, in which he averaged two new circuits 
per annum, helping greatly toward the formation of 
North West Iowa Conference, from which he promptly 
transferred back home, and a year later was presiding 
elder of Chariton District, for four highly useful years; 
then went as pastor to Winterset, and nine months later, 
after brief illness “was not, for God tock him.” His two 
sons followed him into the ministry, and gave Des Moines 
Conference some useful years of service. The younger, 
Edward H., now enjoys the well-earned honors of em- 
eritus president of Puget Sound University. 
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David N. Smith, due to some physical ailment that per- 
mitted a successful business career, was unable to dis- 
charge regular ministerial service, his only pastorate 
being at Fifth street, Des Moines, in 1863, during which 
year he extricated the congregation from bankruptcy, 
completed the church building, and ushered in a regime 
of prosperity for Des Moines Methodism. Even when 
engaged in secular pursuits he preached whenever able, 
and gave great encouragement to young men seeking 
education, especially if headed toward the ministry. He 
served well as a college trustee, and dying had made pro- 
vision for generous bequests to college endowment funds. 
His passing occurred July 25, 1879. 


John M. Baker was an Ohioan, who moved to Bedford, 
Iowa, in 1855, and with his wife became charter members 
of the Methodist Church in that place. Admitted to Iowa 
Conference in 1856, he first served Audubon and Shelby 
Mission, when there were but fifty Methodist members 
in the two counties. During eleven years in the itineracy, 
he served Buena Vista, Corydon, Mount Ayr, Decatur 
City ; but impaired health placed him on the superannuate 
roll, and after nineteen years of farm life, he “died in 
great peace” Dec. 22, 1886. 

Michael Sheets, Virginia born and converted, entered 
the ministry in Ohio, where he attained great success as 
a revivalist, adding a hundred or more converts per year 
to the kingdom. Coming to Iowa in 1859, he was appoint- 
ed to Afton, placing him in the new Conference, to which 
he gave seventeen years of good service despite a feeble 
frame and halting utterance. Never taking high rank, 
he was faithful to his church, his parishioners, and his 
family; moving many to wonder how on such meager 
salaries as then paid he was able to give his three children 
comfortable nurture, complete college courses, and leave 
his widow a modest competance. 


SACRIFICES OF PRESIDING ELDERS 


Arthur Badley came to Iowa in 1857, after fifteen 
years ministerial service in Indiana. He was pastor two 
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years at Knoxville, then one year on Hartford Circuit, 
then in 1860 was appointed presiding elder of Council 
Bluffs District. He took up his residence at Lewis, so 
that upon the discontinuance of Louden District, and the 
remodelling of Council Bluffs District, he was continued 
on Lewis District, for the full four year term of hard 
labor and sacrifices unbelievable by men of later genera- 
tions. From the district he went to Indianola, and when 
at the end of that year, Indianola became a station, he 
continued on the rural work, under name of Indianola 
Circuit; from thence on an itinerary of circuits, most 
of which he served the full pastoral term of three years, 
introduced in 1864. With failing health came superan- 
nuation in 1880, and the final end Nov. 30, 1887. He left, 
as his chief bequest to the Church and world, a son, Bren- 
ton H. Badley, who followed the gleam to far off India, 
and wrote his name large on the expanding map of 
Christ’s kingdom, and where a son and grandson carry 
on the family tradition of ministerial service. 


Of Uri P. Golliday the writer saw much and heard: 
more, since as the budding youth, perhaps because of 
bookish inclinations, enjoyed attentions beyond his des- 
serts from this favorite family pastor and frequent guest, 
and later the fledgling preacher profited by gifts of 
books, manuscripts, sound advice, wise counsel, and con- 
structive criticism of his crude sermonic efforts. My 
first pastorate, spent where he had long made his home, 
afforded further opportunity of acquiring information 
concerning one, who to me was indeed a father in Israel. 


He was born in Ohio, reared in the tenets of her faith 
by a devout Quaker mother, so, even after joining the 
M. E. Church, he was a probationer for some years, 
rather than accept the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Giving himself, at the insistence of his 
Methodist wife, to the examination of these subjects, he 
studied the Quaker views as contained in controversial 
works in the library of a Quaker preacher uncle; dis- 
satisfied with what he found, he sought other informants, 
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and finally presented himself and his three children for 
holy baptism, and throughout life was an ardent champ- 
ion of the two sacraments as of divine institution. Taking 
up medicine, he became a graduate M.D. in days when 
such were scarce; entered the ministry as a local preach- 
er; was admitted on trial by Rock River Conference, and 
in 1859 transferred to Iowa; was stationed at Council 
Bluffs, and ranks as charter member of the Conference 
to which he gave twenty years of hard work, before su- 
perannuation at seventy. Twelve years pastor of leading 
churches, one year chaplain of the 34th Iowa Infantry, 
three years conference agent of the American Bible So- 
ciety, four years presiding elder of Quincy—later Corn- 
ing—District, besides active participation in all Con- 
ference business, his work on leading committees bulk- 
ing large in the journals of those years. Such was his 
official record. 


Precise and convincing in his preaching, he was said 
to have written out every sermon in full before delivery, 
seldom departing from this prepared text. As defender 
of the faith delivered to John Wesley, he joyfully met all 
comers in the controversial lists, proving an opponent 
worthy of any foeman’s steel. Endowed with a rich sense 
of humor that could bite like an adder, he characterized 
an exceedingly neutral-tinted person as “represented 
algebraically by a cipher preceded by the decimal point.” 
Or when a finicky young colleague, obsessed with the 
idea that frail health was indicative of holiness, asked 
a hard-worked hostess for an egg beaten very light 
sprinkled with sugar, the irate old man exclaimed, “And 
Sister Beall, kindly bring a pillow for the young brother 
to sit on, and another to support his head while he par- 
takes of such rich food, for I fear he is in a very low 
state!” Wit like that implies an under stratum of vol- 
canic temper, which the good man had, on rare occasions 
boiling over with staggering effect upon the object of 
wrath, except in case of his companion, equally high- 
spirited and vocally gifted with himself. Long after both 
were gone, neighbors in old Quincy, where the Golliday’s 
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resided for some years, spoke admiringly of the “scien- 
tific quarrels” that sometimes made electric the atmos- 
phere, all the more awesome that they were couched in 
classical terms but little understood by the poorly edu- 
cated hearers. By a less serious foible, surprising in one 
of such logical and well-poised mind, he entertained a 
tolerant credulity, amounting almost to belief, for the 
vagaries of clairvoyance. A. strong city church, and two 
thriving village congregations, all founded in his de- 
clining years, are monuments to his memory in the vicin- 
ity where he lingered out his last painful, afflicted so- 
journ. The “M.D.” earned in youth was in old age re- 
inforced by the clerical ‘““D.D.” both well won and worthily 
worn. 


Jesse C. Sherwood was another who waited until past 
middle age before listening to the ministerial call, being 
admitted to Iowa Conference in 1853 when forty-nine 
years old. His active ministerial labors were confined to 
a single decade, followed by another in which supply 
work was interspersed with inactive periods, then came 
thirty-eight years of retirement. His best record con- 
sists of the resolutions of respect adopted by those who 
knew him best, the Quarterly Conference of Attica 
Charge, where he spent those last superannuated years ; 
his death occurred Feb. 4, 1893, in his eighty-ninth year. 


John M. Conrad was born in New York, reared in In- 
diana, where he left college at twenty years of age to 
enlist for service in the Mexican war. Coming to Iowa, 
he alternated between school teaching and farming, until 
at thirty he was converted at Decatur City, and soon 
after, via the exhorter and local preacher route, was 
ushered into the itinerant ministry and in 1858 stationed 
at Lawrenceburgh. Appointed to Panora in 1859 he re- 
mained two years being admitted to full Conference mem- 
bership in 186°. Came two years at Magnolia, then ap- 
pointed to Quincy, where along with a large number of 
parishioners, he enlisted in the Twenty-Ninth Iowa In- 
fantry, which he served as chaplain. On return to civil 
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life his appointments were steadily of increasing im- 
portance, until in 1869 he entered upon a four year term 
as presiding elder of Chariton District, followed by 
twenty-six years in pastorates verging with waning 
strength toward the minor grades, yet in which he gave 
the Conference good service as treasurer. With tastes in- 
clined to surroundings like those immortalized in Gold- 
smith’s ‘“‘Deserted Village,” his superannuated years were 
passed on a small acreage in Nevinville, his last pastoral 
field. His passing occurred April 17, 1895. 


Scottish by birth, in physiognomy, and slightly in ac- 
cent, Dugald Thompson, with genuine Scotch love of 
scholarship, attained college and seminary honors before 
coming west, and joining Iowa Conference on trial at its 
first Des Moines session in 1857. During thirty-four 
years of ministerial life his appointments were diffused 
over much of the area we are studying, extending from 
Sidney to Nevada. He was four years presiding elder 
of Winterset District. His later years were devoted to 
charges principally contiguous to Des Moines, and on 
superannuation he retired to a home in Highland Park, 
where he passed to his reward in 1896. 


Eli M. H. Fleming came to Iowa after four years of 
Indiana pastorates. His relation to Monroe Circuit and 
East Des Moines Mission have already been appraised. 
The next year on Newton Circuit made possible the set- 
ting off of Greencastle Circuit from that field. Stationed 
at Indianola in 1859, besides all the labors of that grow- 
ing parish, he materially aided in launching the educa- 
tional enterprise which gives that town its chief distinc- 
tion. As secretary of the Conference in 1860, he gave 
large assistance to Bishop Janes in organizing the body 
to which the rest of his life was devoted. A roster of his 
appointments would include all the more prominent par- 
ishes in Des Moines Conference until waning strength 
demanded less demanding fields of labor. He was pre- 
siding elder three terms, serving in turn Chariton, Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Atlantic Districts. He was once delegate 
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to General Conference, and identified almost invariably 
with every forward looking project of the Church at 
large, the Conference of which he was member and the 
congregation he served as pastor. He died J uly 16, 1898, 
at Woodbine. 


Of Archibald H. Murphy we have little record except 
the names of his appointments, most of which were minor 
in importance, yet the fact that several of them were 
close together, and in one of which he gave a second term 
after an interval of some years, are indicative of like- — 
ability and usefulness in this scholarly, sweet-spirited 
brother, even though physical disabilities seem to have 
interferred sadly with his activities, his relation shifting 
from effective, to supernumerary, to superannuated, 
through most of the years before his final retirement and 
location in California, where he passed the last decade 
of life, dying March 22, 1897. 


EARLY IN THE TERRITORY 


John W. Anderson, Virginia born, emigrated to Iowa 
when it was known only as the Black Hawk Purchase, 
and began his ministry in 1853, following Samuel Far- 
low’s trail over Page and Taylor Mission; admitted on 
trial in 1854, he was appointed to Story Mission, then 
Buena Vista (Harrison county), next Panora; then in 
succession Newbern, Decatur City, and Greencastle, 
where in 1865 he asked for the superannuate relation, 
on account of his wife’s impaired health, almost the 
only instance of retirement due to that cause, on the part 
of any of the old-time preachers. Barring two years of 
supply work later on, this terminated his active min- 
istry, although he lived until July 17, 1901, witnessing 
the skirmish lines he helped man become a mighty pha- 
lanx of stations and circuits. A son, Charles W. Ander- 
son, succeeded him in Des Moines Conference ranks, and 
now a granddaughter, Miss Grace Anderson, carries on 
the family tradition as accepted supply pastor. 

Of Samuel Farlow much has been said, but much re- 
mains suitable for this record. He came to Iowa at seven- 
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teen years of age, and here he passed fifty-nine years of 
ministerial service. Converted soundly at sixteen, three 
years later he entered into a higher state of grace, wit- 


nessing throughout life to the genuineness of these ex- 


periences both by walk and conversation. At twenty- 
one he gave himself to the gospel ministry. When ap- 
pointed to Page and Taylor Mission a friend warned him 
of the necessity of being on his guard against lawlessness 
on that remote frontier. “Oh! I am well protected; I 
carry two guns that never miss fire!’ he answered, pro- 
ducing from his saddle bags his well worn bible and 
hymn book, besides which he needed no other armament, 
for although dangerous characters were not few in that 
border land between freedom and slavery, the most un- 
godly could entertain nothing but respect for one who in 
sincere earnestness labored for their present and eternal 
welfare. It was the writers good fortune to serve two 
charges where this good man had spent respectively four 
and two pastoral terms, and two others in which he had 
been a distant predecessor, and found his memory green 
in every case despite lapse of time. His modest store of 
talents never equalled the demands of any great church, 
but in a long succession of small ones he provided the 
material of which the great ones are built. He died Nov. 
26, 1906, a workman of whom neither his family nor the 
Church he loved needed to be ashamed. 

Differing widely in type, abilities, early attainments 
and grade of appointments, but one in modesty of spirit 
with the foregoing, was the next to find place in our 
Conference Necrology, Charles Chauncey Mabee. He 
was of French Huguenot ancestry, the child of Methodist 
parents who died in his early childhood. He gave four 
years service as supply pastor and Conference proba- 
tioner in New York, then joining a brother living in 
Alabama, he identified himself with the M. E. Church 
South, and received ordination both as deacon and elder 
while teaching school, and laboring as local preacher. 
Returning north, he acted as financial agent for Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Penn., for four years, then taught 
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school in Oskaloosa, Iowa, until 1859, when he was as- 
signed to supply Winterset charge after the pastor’s fail- 
ure in health. That fall he joined Iowa Conference, and 
was appointed to Chariton, inaugurating thirty-seven 
years of continuous service in the more prominent fields 
of Des Moines Conference. He had four pastorates in 
Des Moines, four years presiding elder of Des Moines 
District, with Indianola, Fort Dodge, Council Bluffs, 
Clarinda, as only the more noted of his other parishes. 
He passed from earth to heaven Nov. 2, 1907. “A rare 
man, unusually free from those traits that antagonize 
men; his experience was deep and rich, his gentleness 
and devotion unsurpassed. He never murmured about 
any appointment, but went in faith and love to do the 
best he could.”” So reads a portion of his obituary, penned 
by one who knew him well. 


His passing left but one surviving charter member in 
Des Moines Conference, Benjamin Shinn, who tarried 
with us until Sept. 8, 1913, fifty-seven years after he 
began his ministry as supply pastor on Indianapolis Cir- 
cuit, under William Simpson, presiding elder. Received 
in 1857 along with several others of this group, his trial 
years were passed at Millersburgh, following which, ap- 
pointment to Corydon in 1859 qualified him as a member 
of the new Conference, stricken off the next year. Then 
came seriatim, Mount Ayr, Clarinda, Leon, Garden Grove, 
Afton, Nevada, Denison, Sidney; 1872-76, presiding el- 
der of Council Bluffs District, with hardships, priva- 
tions and toils, far exceeding all the honors supposedly 
attached to the sub-episcopal office. Taking the super- 
numerary relation he engaged in business for a time; 
returning to the pastorate, he served series of charges 
suited to advancing years with their attendant handicaps. 
Followed fifteen years of retirement and the end. “God 
endowed Brother Shinn with large mental and spiritual 
gifts; as a preacher of the word, he was a plain, prac- 
tical, animated and earnest dispenser of gospel truth. 
Both in and out of the pulpit his deportment was uniform- 
ly that of an ambassador of God. Habitually artless, af- 
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Iowa Methodism?” His portrait hangs in our Iowa State 
fable and dignified in his manners, and strictly con- 
scientious in walk and conversation, he won and retained 
the affection of his brethren, and the veneration of all 
who knew him.” Blessed must be they who are permitted 
to read such tributes to the memory of one whom they 
loved. 


BISHOP MITCHELL’S GREAT CAREER 


We must include in this category the name of Bennett 
Mitchell, for, received on trial by Iowa Conference while 
yet state-wide in extent, he was charter member succes- 
sively of Western Iowa, Des Moines and North West Iowa 
Conferences; served more districts than perhaps any 
other man in the state’s history, besides pastorates in- 
ferior to none in standing. After four years in eastern 
Iowa, he went to Afton in 1859; to Bedford 1860 and 
1861. Then with only seven years experience back of 
him, in 1862 he was appointed presiding elder of Coun- 
cil Bluffs District; three years later, skipping the usual 
pastoral interval between district work, he was changed 
to the yet more responsible field of Chariton District, 
where the Burlington railway was pushing its line west- 
ward, replacing old centers of population with new sta- 
tions, calling for statesmanlike judgment in the readjust- 
ments of circuit boundaries and parsonage locations. 


That term completed he went to Sioux City District, 
and the large opportunities offered with northwestern 
Iowa and all the Dakotas in his super parish. He was 
General Conference delegate in 1868 and 1872, at the 
last. of which sessions North West Iowa Conference was 
‘created, in which he served as presiding elder, church 
builder, college promoter, historian, and frequent repre- 
sentative in the highest councils of the denomination, 
where his voice and influence were as potent as any of 
his colleagues, and in one of which he missed by a single 
vote election to the office of bishop, highest and most re- 
sponsible post in the Methodist economy. Would you see 
the patriarchal countenance of him who, more than any 
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other one person might justly be termed “Father of all 
Historical Building in Des Moines, amongst those of our 
most renowned citizens, our chosen leaders in both war 
and peace, not one of whom is more worthy of his place 
in our Hall of Fame, than this trail-blazing, foundation- 
laying Methodist minister. 


And what of the good women, who, through lonely days 
and nights, kept the home fires burning to cheer and 
comfort the good men, who, being so much more in the 
public eye, were so much better known to fame than them- 
selves? The materials are lacking to portray many who 
shared the toils and triumphs outlined above; not until 
1876 did their memoirs begin to appear in Des Moines 
Conference Journals, and most writers of obituaries so 
identify the wife with her husband’s work as to almost 
sink her personality in his. We subjoin below some ex- 
tracts from the obituary of one, who, although net com- 
panion of any presented in the preceding pages, so ex- 
emplified Solomon’s appraisal of “A Good Woman,” that 
her memoir, with suitable modifications may stand as a 
general characterization of not only the pioneer queens 
of the parsonage, but a very great proportion of their 
successors throughout the intervening two generations 
of church life. 


“Mrs. Artemas Brown was a splendid example of the 
old-fashioned wife and mother. While a large portion 
of her life was passed in a manner which at the present 
time would be considered very toilsome, and in the early 
days of pioneering in the west, had much of hardship in 
it, she was ever resolutely cheerful, and found her chiefest 
‘happiness in some form of useful employment or Chris- 
tian service. And to her work was not drudgery, especial- 
ly when it was done for her family or the Church. And 
it was in the home that her virtues shone with the bright- 
est lustre. There she found not only her highest duties to 
perform, but counted them her greatest contribution to 
life and character. While her own faith was strong, and 
her opinions firm, she looked with greatest charity upon 
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those with whom she differed, and with pity upon the 
erring. Her whole life was beautiful in its simplicity, 
its charity, its kindness and a pleasurable devotion to 
duty.” 

[CONCLUDED] 


AN IOWA NEWSPAPER SCOOP 


Peter Melendy was a delegate to the national conven- 
tion at Baltimore that nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
a second term and named Andrew Johnson as his running 
mate. Mr. Melendy was very close to the Perkinses who 
then owned the Cedar Falls Gazette, and later the Sioux 
City Journal. In the Life of Peter Melendy, by Luella M. 
Wright, this story is told: 


Before leaving for the convention, Melendy contrived a plan 
whereby the Gazette could scoop nearby papers in announcing 
the name of the successful candidate for vice president. It was 
decided that Melendy should compose a telegram and sign it with 
the name of the vice presidential nominee. At the close of the 
convention Melendy, therefore, made his way to the telegraph 
booth and, assuming as serious a countenance as possible, pushed 
before the eyes of the harried telegrapher the following near-death 
message: 


Baltimore, Md. June 8th, 1864. Henry A. Perkins, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. Your mother very sick come at once. Johnson. 


Because of the implied urgency of imminent death, the agent 
gave it precedence over political matter, and sent the coded mes- 
sage clicking over the wires. H. A. Perkins immediately completed 
the printing of handbills and supervised their distribution through- 
out Cedar Falls and the countryside. The Johnson signature was 
notice that Andrew Johnson had been nominated on the ticket with 
Abraham Lincoln. In this way he secured what was probably the 
first telegraphic scoop in Black Hawk county annals. 


AN EARLY IOWA “TRAILER” 


We saw on our streets yesterday a regular cabin on 
wheels, conveying some family over the prairies. It had 
sash, doors, glass windows, a stove, and looked quite 
comfortable.—lowa City Republican 1868. 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


DANIEL ALANSON Emery, lawyer, legislator and public official, 
died at Ottumwa, Iowa, November 12, 1948, after a life of activities 
in that city where he was prominent in civic, church, political and 
business circles for more than half a century; born in Ridgeville 
Corners, Ohio, June 18, 1858, the son of Josiah Bartlett and Mary 
Harper Emery, the father dying in 1861, while engaged in recruit- 
ing an Ohio company for the Union army, and the widow and two 
sons coming to Wapello county, Iowa, in 1863, where she bought a 
farm four miles south of Ottumwa; educated in the Ottumwa 
schools, graduating in 1881 from Highland college in Kansas and 
from the law college of the University of Iowa in 1882; actively 
practiced law in Ottumwa for ten years; established a local loan 
association; served as secretary of the Iowa state board of edu- 
cation from 1909 to 1913 and in the Iowa house of representatives 
in the Thirty-ninth General Assembly; associated for many years 
with the Iowa National Guard, helping as a charter member to 
organize Company G of the Second regiment in 1884 and during 
17 years of service rose from private to captain; also served as 
regimental adjutant for five years and during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war was brigade quartermaster at Camp McKinley in Des 
Moines; a member of the First Presbyterian church of Ottumwa 
for 80 years and served at various times upon its official boards; 
for 50 years was secretary of the church’s annual meeting; also 
had a long record in Masonic circles; married to Annette McIntosh 
in 1904 at Salt Lake City, who survives him, as do also two daugh- 
ters and grand children. 


BuRGESS W. GARRETT, public official, died at his farm home near 
Otley, Iowa, November 15, 1943, where he moved after he retired 
in January after thirty-two years service as clerk of the Iowa Su- 
preme court; born on a farm in Van Buren county, Iowa, February 
24, 1872, the son of William Carlisle Garrett, a representative of 
that county in the Tenth Iowa General Assembly; moved with his 
parents to Decatur county, and was educated in the Leon schools, 
Simpson college and St. Joseph university at St. Joseph, Mo.; 
taught school in Decatur and Pottawattamie counties; served as 
pardon clerk in Governor Cummins’ office, later as secretary of 
the state board of parole upon its creation, and was first elected 
as clerk of the supreme court in 1910, serving during subsequent 
terms through appointment by the court; a Republican in politics 
he had been chairman of the Decatur county Republican commit- 
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tee, chairman of the old Eighth district Republican congressional 
- committee, and chairman of both Republican state party and state 
judicial conventions; a member of the capitol hill Church of Christ 
and an elder for thirty years, active in missionary and temperance 
affairs and for seven years president of the Iowa Christian Mis- 
sionary society. Besides Mrs. Garrett he is survived by two sons, 
Neill and Julian, both lawyers. 


Lou HEeNnry Hoover, wife of former President Herbert Hoover, 
died in their apartment in the Waldorf Towers, New York City, 
January 7, 1944; born at Waterloo, Iowa, March 29, 1875, the 
daughter of Charles D. and Florence Weed Henry. The family 
removed to California in 1888, Mr. Henry being one of the found- 
ers of the town of Whittier, California. While in school a Stan- 
ford college professor interested her in geology and that was one 
of her college courses, through which she formed the acquaintance 
of that department’s honor student, Herbert Hoover. They were 
engaged when he graduated and four years later were married, 
and first resided in Tientsin, China. The Boxer rebellion ended 
their work in China, but his far flung mining interests kept them 
moving about the world. Their permanent home in Palo Alto was 
planned eight years before they built it, due to the part Mr. Hoo- 
ver played in World War I. In the White House as the “first lady” 
of the nation, she put her research ability to work, segregating 
and cataloguing significant antiques in the historic mansion and 
restoring one room complete in the Monroe period. In the course 
of her Girl Scout work, Mrs. Hoover presided over the 1936 na- 
tional convention of the organization in Cincinnati, Ohio, and was 
re-elected as its president. She accompanied Mr. Hoover upon 
many of his visits to Iowa, including short stays at Waterloo, and 
at his birthplace at West Branch. 


WILLIAM R. MAINES, lawyer and jurist, died at his home in Dav- 
enport, lowa, November 17, 1943; born in Ashland, Kentucky, May 
10, 1874, the only child of Patrick McCullough Maines and Nancy 
Emeline Gray Maines, who were married July 6, 1873; the father 
being a native of Green county, Pennsylvania, where he was born 
July 30, 1847, and the mother born in Scott county, Virginia, June 
12, 1854; the family coming to Iowa in 1877 and residing for 
short intervals at Clinton and LeClaire, Iowa, and Rapids City, 
Illinois, and later moved to Princeton; the father was a steamboat 
engineer on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and the son inherited 
a love for the river, first manifested in his youth when he worked 
on beats plying the Mississippi and in later life in his large col- 
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lection of river lore and steamboat pictures; educated in the public 
schools of Princeton, Cornell college at Mount Vernon and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and admitted to the bar in 1895, coming to Daven- 
port to practice law; became judge of the Seventh judicial district 
in 1925 in which position he served until his death; a life-long 
Democrat and a member of many professional and fraternal or- 
ders and societies. Judge Maines was married September 16, 19038 
to Louise Anna Koch who was born in Rock Island January 14, 
1877, the daughter of Anthony and Margaret Relmers Koch, and 
died February 18, 1934; one daughter surviving her parents, Helen 
* Louise Maines, who lived with her father. 


JAMES RUTHERFORD RHODES, journalist, died at McAlester, Okla- 
homa, enroute home by automobile to Newton, Iowa, from a vaca- 
tion trip, the tragic event resulting from his falling from a hotel 
window; born on a farm near Newton in 1888; received his educa- 
tion in the Newton schools, Monmouth college at Monmouth, Illinois, 
and Princeton university; followed newspaper reporting at Mon- 
mouth and Tacoma, Washington, returning to Newton and purchas- 
ing the Daily News in 1910, being its publisher at the time of his 
death, and also publisher of the Perry, Iowa, Daily Chief, the Car- 
roll, Iowa, Daily Herald, the Missouri Valley, Iowa, Times, and 
was interested in the Cedar Falls, Iowa, Daily Record; active as a 
Republican he had served as congressional district committeeman 
and on the state Republican committee, as well as a delegate to 
the Republican National convention at Kansas City in 1928; a mem- 
ber of various fraternal orders and the United Presbyterian church. 


Prerer J. KuINKER, legislator and jurist, died at his home in 
Denison, Iowa, January 27, 1944, passing away just six days after 
being notified that his only son, Lieutenant Norman Klinker, had 
been killed in action with the armed forces in Italy; born in Wester 
Ohrsted, Germany, January 9, 1877, and came to Crawford county, 
Iowa, with his widowed mother in May 1882; was educated in the 
Denison schools and the University of Iowa, graduating from the 
law college and beginning practice in 1901 at Denison; married to 
Garnet Lucile Norman June 4, 1914 in Omaha, Neb.; was elected 
county attorney of Crawford county in 1902 serving ten consecu- 
tive years; elected state representative in 1914 and re-elected in 
1916; appointed judge of the Sixteenth judicial district in 1930, 
and had attended to district court matters as late as the day pre- 
vious to his death. He was a member of the Baptist church and of 
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VINCENT F. HARRINGTON, soldier, legislator and mortgage finan- 
cier, died November 29, 1948, in Rutlandshire, England, where he 
was on army duty, serving in the air corps with the rank of major, 
having resigned from duties as congressman from the Ninth lowa 
district; born May 16, 1903 in Sioux City, Iowa, the son of Thomas 
F. Harrington and Maria O’Leary Harrington. Educated in Ca- 
thedral grammar school and Trinity College Academy, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and the University of Notre Dame in Indiana, where he 
graduated in June 1925; associated with his father since 1927 in 
the Continental Mortgage Company; on June 7 that year married 
Cathrine O’Connor of Homer, Nebraska; was elected senator from 
the Thirty-second district in 1932 and became congressman in 1936, 
but resigned and withdrew as a candidate for re-election Septem- 
ber 4, 1942, having joined the air forces several months previous in 
the air transport command. 


CHESTER W. WHITMORE, lawyer and legislator, died in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., December 4, 1948, only four days after his arrival there 
from his home in Ottumwa, Iowa; born at Burlington, Iowa, Jan- 
uary 11, 1869, his father, Francis S. Whitmore having been a vet- 
eran in the Civil war; educated in Illinois and practiced law in 
Chicago until 1900 when he moved to Ottumwa where he also en- 
gaged in the practice of law; as a Republican was elected senator 
in 1914, representing Wapello county in the Thirty-sixth, Thirty- 
seventh, Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth General Assemblies; 
served four years in Company G, Fifty-fourth regiment, Iowa 
National Guard. Senator Whitmore had retired from practice, 
sold his home in Ottumwa, and with Mrs. Whitmore had gone to 
California to make their home. 


JOHN M.-GrimM, lawyer and jurist, died at his home in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, December 22, 1948; born in Henry county, Illinois, 
December 21, 1866; removed with relatives in 1877 to a farm near 
Williamsburg, Iowa; was educated in the schools of Marengo, Iowa, 
and the University of Iowa at Iowa City, graduating in 1890, im- 
mediately thereafter entering the practice of law in the firm of 
Rothrock and Grimm at Cedar Rapids; married in 1894 to Miss 
Opha Bealer, who survives with a son, Donald S. Grimm. Judge 
Grimm was one time county attorney of Linn county, serving three 
terms, and was named as justice of the Supreme court of Iowa 
in 1913, a year later being elected to a six year term, but resigned 
in 1932 to resume private practice. He served as president of 
the Iowa Bar association. 
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WILLIAM S. Cooper, lawyer and jurist, died at his home in 
Winterset, Iowa, February 5, 1944; born at Beaver, Pennsylvania, 
January 31, 1873, son of Robert H. and Eliza Orr Cooper, both 
natives of that state; came to Winterset with his parents when 
he was six years old; educated in the Winterset schools, Des Moines 
college and law department of University of Virginia at Charlot- 
tesville; admitted to the Iowa bar in 1894 and practiced law at 
Winterset until he was elected county attorney in 1903 and after- 
wards until he became judge of the Fifth judicial district in 1924, 
serving continuously in that capacity until his death; married 
Edith Wainright of Winterset December 4, 1902; was an elder in 
the Presbyterian church, president of the Winterset school board, 
a member of the Rotary club and fraternal orders and always 
active in civic and political affairs, having served at one time as 
a member of the state Republican committee from the Des Moines 
congressional district. 


JACOB J. NEWMAN, Des Moines’ last Civil war veteran, died at 
Des Moines, November 21, 1943; born at Langheim, Prussia, Au- 
gust 4, 1846; with seven other sons brought to this country by his’ 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. William G. Newman, who at that time said 
they did so “because we want to keep our sons out of war.” Two 
years after the family settled in Henry county, Illinois, August 
8, 1861, two of the sons enlisted in the Union army and two years 
later Jacob and another brother also enlisted, Jacob becoming a 
bugler in Company I, 148th Illinois infantry, February 9, 1865, 
and was discharged September 5 that year; has resided in Des 
Moines 44 years; served as Iowa department commander of the 
G. A. R. in 1940, having previously held other posts in the organi- 
zation. 


Leg O. WoLFrs, publisher and legislator, died at Algona, Iowa, 
January 28, 1943; born in Clarksburg, West Virginia, February 
17, 1873; educated in the schools of that state; came west to Pon- 
tiac, Illinois in 1891 and taught school there for seven years; in 
April 1898 enlisted in Company F Third Illinois Infantry and 
served in Porto Rico in Spanish American war; in 1899 came to 
Iowa and located at Titonka; for sixteen years was postmaster: 
and from 1899 to 1938 published the Titonka Topic, serving also 
at various times as mayor, justice of the peace, councilman, school 
board member, and bank cashier; his first wife dying in 1917, his 
second wife whom he married in 1920 and three daughters survive. 
Mr. Wolfe was a leader in civie activities, a member of the Meth- 
odist church, the Modern Woodmen and Masonic orders. 
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HENRY F. WAGNER, jurist, born on a farm in Lancaster town- 
ship, Keokuk county, Iowa, February 11, 1874, died at Sigourney, 
Iowa, November 10, 1948; a son of John Michael and Caroline Wag- 
ner; married to Lillian Updegraff, of Martinsburgh, October 12, 
1898; graduated from the law department of the University of 
Iowa in 1898; engaged in practice of law at Sigourney from 1898 
to January 1, 1919; elected udge of the Sixth judicial district of 
Jowa in 1918 and re-elected in 1922 and 1926; appointed justice 
of the Supreme court of Iowa September 5, 1927 to fill vacancy; 
elected in 1928 to fill remainder of term of Justice Charles W. Ver- 
milion, re-elected and served until 19383 in that position. He was 
past. grand master of the I. O. O. F., a member of the Masonic and 
other orders and a Republican. He was survived by his wife who 
was seriously ill, a daughter, Mrs. J. C. Eichhorn of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa and two grand children. 


ADDISON ERWIN SHELDON, Nebraska author and historian, passed 
away at his home in Lincoln, November 24, 1948; born at Sheldon, 
Minnesota, April 15, 1861; educated at Doane college, Nebraska, 
and Columbia university; served in the Nebraska house of repre- 
sentatives in 1897; then as director of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau; secretary of Nebraska State Historical society since 1917; 
had been active throughout life in newspaper work and writing; 
author of many books and articles and active in literary and his- 
torical organizations; a recognized authority in scientific, economic 
and historical circles, and a useful citizen. In his work he recog- 
nized the association of Nebraska and Iowa history and was in- 
terested in the work being done in Iowa. 


A. V. THORNELL, district judge, died at his home in Sidney, Iowa, 
February 3, 1944; born at Sidney in 1881, son of Judge A. B. 
Thornell, and occupied the bench in the judicial district where his 
father served thirty years; appointed district judge in 1941 to suc- 
ceed Whitney Gilliland of Glenwood, resigned; educated in Sidney 
public schools, Wabash college, Crawfordsville, Indiana, University 
of Iowa and University of Chicago, entering the practice of law in 
1910; resided in Council Bluffs seven years prior to returning to 
Sidney to associate with his father. Two sons are in the armed 
service and a daughter at Washington, D. C. 
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Ft. Sanford, 34, 39, 58, 59 
Agency Indian Council, last held 
in Iowa, 11 
Agency Prairie, see Keokuk 
Prairie, 12 
Alaska Improvement Co., 167 
Aldrich, Charles, 79 
Founder of Iowa State His- 
torical Dept., 112 
Algonquin Indians, had wikiups, 


21 
Allen, (Capt.), James, 270 

First raised flag, 3 

As typical frontier soldier, 8 

Commands dragoons, 10 

On guard at Agency, 11 

Selected site for military post, 
13 

Protest removal of Indians, 14 

Started with Mormon Battal- 
ion for California, 14 

Commanded Co. I, First U. S. 
dragoons, 15 

Taking over, 20, 25 

Leadership of, 20 

Recommended naming Fort 
Raccoon, 31, 35, 39, 40 


Approved new location, 35, 39 

Foresaw a city at Fort Des 
Moines, 36 

Extends time for removal of 
Indians, 37 

Sent from Ft. Leavenworth, 
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Allen, William G., A History of 
Story County, 222 — 
se i (U S Sen.), William B., 


Allred, (Repr.), W. P.—‘Uncle 
Pat,” 126-127 

American Association of Attor- 
neys General, 65 

American Historical Assn., 
Grant from Rockefeller Foun- 

dation, 102 

American Fur Co., warehouses 
of, 10 

American Tallyrand, by Alexan- 
der, 151 

An Epoch and a Man, by Lynch, 
152 


An Historic Indian Agency, by 
Richard C. Leggett, 257 
An Indian Treaty, Hebard’s, 274 
An lowa Land “Bargain” A Cen- 
tury Ago, 113-116 
Anderson, (the Rev.), Chas. W., 
307 
Anderson, Grace, 308 
Anderson, John, 220 
Anderson, (the Rev.), John W., 
218, 284 
Memorial to, 307 
Charter member D. M. Conf., 
307 
ANNALS oF JowA, 219 
Antoine LeClaire, the first Pro- 
prietor of Davenport, by Dr. 
Charles E. Snyder, 147 
Appanoose, (Chief), 264, 269 
Meets General Dodge, 33 
Accompanies Capt. Allen, 36 
Appanoose, Village of, 258 
Armstrong, (the Rev.) A. W., 
195 
Armstrong, (the Rev.) William, 
214 
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Army Posts, established in Iowa, 
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Army War College, 162 
Arnold, Slyvanus, 206 
Ashawequa, or Singing Bird, 
= 5203 
Atkinson, (Gen.), Henry, 247 
Deserted to South, 16 
Axmear, (Mrs.), Anna Belle, 233 


BAcon, J. H., 159 
Bad Axe, Battle of, 260 
Bad Heart, 247 
Bad Heart Village, 248 
Badgley, A. A. 
Donor of “Regina” music box, 
140 
Badley, (the Rev.), Arthur, 
Memorial to, 302-303 
Charter memb. D. M. Conf., 
802 
Bagley, (Mrs.), Louisa Cain, 233 
Bagley, Margaret L., 234 
Bagley, Robert W., 234 
Bagley, Shepherd S., 233 
Bagley, Willis Gaylord Clark, 
Obituary of, 233 
Bagley, (Mrs.), Winifred Bogar- 
dus, 233 
Bainbridge, M., 155-156 
Baird, John, 198 
Baker, J. M., 292 
Memorial to, 302 
Charter memb. D. M. Conf., 
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Baker, (Dist. Atty.), Thomas, 
92 


First in Iowa territory, 44 

Bales, Bowater, 216 

Ball, Jonas, 131 

Barker, (Mrs.), Caroline Linn 
Van Pelt, Obituary of, 236 

Barker, Nancy, 241 

Barcroft, J. R., 50, 52 

Barkrusi, Wm., 131 

Barnes, (Col.), J. D., pioneer 
LeClaire, Ia., 111 

Barrows, (Lieut. Col.), Wm. 
Ward, 123 

Barry, (Repr.), Justin, 77 

Bartlett, Josiah, 313 

Pees Mary Harper Emery, 

1 


Bates, W. H., 131 

Baumgartner, Josephine, 163 

Beach, (Capt.), John, 
Becomes agent, 10 
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Acted as council secy., 11 
Opened office at Fort Des 
Moines II, 13 
Beach, (Maj.), John, 264 
Bealer, (Miss), Opha, 316 
Beck, (Mrs.), Edna N., 233 
Beck, J. M., 233 
Belknap, (Secy. War), W. W., 
impeached and resigns, 170. 
Bellville, A., 181 
Ben Hur, by Gen. Lew Wallace, 
170 
Beno, Charles, 247 
Benton, Jesse, dau. 
Benton,: 16 
Benton, (U S Sen.), Thomas H., 
157 


Thos. H. 


Exiled Fremont, 16 
ee ie ko to Zhe bargains for land, 


Bigwell, (Dr.), Marshall, 
Famous American War Songs, 
and Our American Music, 
174 
Big Foot, (Chief), Ottawas, 250 
Billings, William, 175 
Bingham, (Repr.), L. R., 78 
Biographical and Historical Rec- 
ord of Greene County, 220, 226 
Biographical and Historical Rec- 
ord of Ringgold and Decatur 
Counties, 207 
Biographical and Historical Rec- 
ord of Story County, by Good- 
speed Pub. Co., 222 
Biographical Dictionary of the 
ea Congress, 149, 163, 


Bird, (the Rev.), Thompson A., 
Presides first council, 30 

Bishard, Frank, obituary of, 84 

Bishow, (Justice), Chas. H., 52, 


Black, Jeremiah S., 88, 89 

Black Hawk, (Chief), 10, 16, 21, 
22, 33, 34, 58, 60, 263. 

Black Hawk Band, 263 

Black Hawk Park, 60 

Black Hawk Purchase, 10, 58 

Black Hawk War, 17, 21-35 
Origin of, 33 

Blaine, (U S Sen.), James G., 
Twenty Years im Congress, 

167 
Blake, F. A., 131 


Be (Repr.), Wyatt D., 
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Blue, (Lt. Gov.}, Robert D., 
Announces program, 61 

Blunt, (Gen.), James G., 162 

Board of Public Works, 
Established and abolished, 160 

Boies, (Gov.), Horace, 237 

Bonebright, Thos., 131 

Boone Mission History, in Arm- 
strong Papers, 223 

Boone, (Capt.), Nathan, son of 

famous Daniel, 15 

Visited Iowa, 24 
Met Iowa tribes, 33 

Boston Tea Party, 175 

Bowen, Crom, 52 

Bowler, Peter, 211 

Boyles, T. D., 224 

Bracewell, (the Rev.), Harley, 
195, 196, 217 

Saree (Gov. Ohio), John W., 

0 


Bridgman, (Gen.), A., 272 

Briggs, (Gov.), Ansel, 
Appointment of, 94, 96 

Briggs, Elias L., 195, 205, 208 

Brockway, Chas. E., 236 

Brockway, (Repr.), J. M., elect- 
ed vice-pres. Ia. Pioneer Law- 

makers, 76 

Obituary of, 236 

Brockway, (Mrs.), Mary, 236 

Brooks, (the Rev.), Strange, 294 

Brown, (Mrs.), Artemas, 
Memories of, 311-312 

Brown, David Paul, 
Publishes book, 97 

Brown, Dorothy Grace, 154 

Brown, John, drove oxen in D. 
M., 16 

Bryan, William Jennings, 52 

Bryant, William Cullen, 19 

Buchanan, (Pres.), James, 158 

Buckner, Simon B., deserted to 
South, 16 

Budd, (Comr.), John, assisted 
celebration, 4 

Budd, Ralph, 134 

Buffalo Bill’s Birth Date, 111 

Buffalo, N. Y., Population of, 
1840, 118 

Buford, Abraham, deserted to 
South, 16 

Bundy, (the Rev.), Caleb, 284 

Bureau of American Ethnology, 
255 : 

Burleigh, (the Rev.), H. J., 223 


Burlington Gazette, 157 
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Burlington Hawkeye and Iowa 
Patriot, 261, 263 

Burma, (Repr.), Henry W., 
Address as Speaker, 61 

phe (Vice-Pres.), Aaron, 152, 


Butters, John, 284 : 
Bybee, (Repr.), Lyman L., 79 
Byrkit, A. W., 195 


CALDWELL, (Chief), Billy, (Sag- 
onah), 247 
eye (Sec. War), John C., 


Cameron, Chas. E., 234 
Cameron, (Mrs.), James L., 237 
Cameron, (the Rev.), John, 262 
Camp Randall, Milwaukee, 173 
Canfield, Elijah, 199 
Card, (the Rev.), Kirtland, 214 
Sketch of, 292-293 
Carden, (Sen.), William, 77 
Carnegie Foundation, 229 
Carnegie Magazine, 174 
Carpenter, Hod, 56 
Carroll, (Gov.), B. F., 79, 143, 
146 
Casaday, (Sen.), Phineas M., 93 
Admitted to bar, 44, 45, 46 
Elected judge, 45 
Appointed Receiver of Public 
Monies, 45 
Cass, (Secy. War), Lewis, 153, 
158 
Presided at treaty 1825, 16 
Designated name, 16 
Arranged treaty, 58 
Cass Mission, 292 
Cassady, (Secy. Agric.), Ray- 
mond W., 144 
Cate, Thomas, 238 
Catlin, George, painted Keokuk 
portrait, 19, 60 
Cavanaugh, Thomas, 46 
Cedar Falls Gazette, 312 
Centennial History of Guthrie 
County, 203 
Centralization and Democracy, 
66 
Century of Iowa Weather, by 
Dr. John H. Haefner, 82 
Cessna, J. W., 222 
Chambers, (Gov.), John, 261, 
265, 266, 267, 268, 270, 271 
See Parrish’s John Chambers 
Called council at Agency, 11, 
58 
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Quotes, 269 
Chapman, W. W., 165 
Chariton District, 296, 297 
Charles II of England grants 
charter, 149 
(U S ue Justice), 


Chandler, (U s° Sen.), William 
E., 170 
Che-me-use, 
240, 248 

Cherokee Indians, 
Removal of, 153 

Chicago Columbian Exposition, 
254 


Chief Poweshiek at Des Moines, 
8- 


60 
Child, Bert B., 173 
Civil War Musicians, 122-128 
Chi-oc-o-ma, 275, 281 
Quotes, 276, 277, 279 
Chippewa Indians, 
Treaty with, 153 
Choteau, Pierre, 
market, 33 
Chouteau, Jr., Pierre, 264, 272 
Christensen, Thomas P., article 
Bees Lange Grundtvig, 
1 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, 99 
Chuck, C. H., 240 
Church, (Judge), A., 288 
Church, Jeremiah, 92 
Church, Wm. I., 131 
re (Dist. Judge), Zala A., 
Churchill, Winston, 
Quotation from, 65 
Cincinnati Enquirer, 101 
Civil War Musicians, by Bert B. 
Child, 122-128 
Clagett, (Mrs.), Geo., 163 
Clagett, Gonzalvo, 162 
Claims of traders recognized, 11 
Clarinda and Montgomery Mis- 
sion, 288 
Clark, (Cols); G.2A., 144 
Clark, (Sen.), C. F., elected vice- 
pres. Ia. Pioneer Lawmakers, 
76, 79 
Clark, C. W., 131 
Clark, (Mrs.), Emily S. Rann, 


143 
Clark, (the Rev.), Geo., 208 
Clark, (Gov.), James, 157, 159 
(Dairy Comr.), R. G., 79 


(Johnny Green), 


created fur 


Clark, 
Obituary of, 143 
Clark, Wm. Penn, 159 
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Clarke, (Mrs.), Arletta Green, 
138 


Clarke, (Gov.), Geo. W., 
Portrait of, 188 
Sketch of, 188 
Clarke, (Mrs.), Geo. W., 138 
Clarkson, (Sen.), John T., 19 
Clarridge, (the Rey.), wm., 284, 
287 
Clay, Henry, 219, 259 
Clayton, (Repr.), B. F., 79, 251 
Clayton, Mary Black, 
Quotes, 89 
Cleveland, (Pres.), Grover, 46 
Cleveland Plaindealer, 101 
Coates, Alexis U., 
Obituary of, 146 
Cody, H. S., 111 
Cody, Isaac, 111 
Cody, Wm. F., 
See also Buffalo Bill 
Cohan, George M., 182 
Cole, (Justice), Chester C., 48, 
49, 54 


“Columbus Junction,” name of 
proposed college, 294-295 

Cae (U S Sen.), Roscoe, 
16 


Commissioner of Public Works, 
Office created, 160 
Committee on Division of the 
Conference, Report of, 297- 
298 
Connor, (Dist. Judge), Wm., 52 
Conrad, Fitch, 56-58 
Conrad, (the Rev.), John M., 
Memorial to, 305-306 
pa ad memb. D. M. Conf., 
Conrad, (Dist. Judge), William 
Fi; 515156 
Continental 
122 
RSL FE (R. R. Coma: Michael 
., obituary of, 85 
cooley (Justice), Thomas M., 


ene quotes, 


Cooley on Torts, by Thomas M. 
Cooley, 54 

Cooley’s Constitutional Limita- 
tions, by Thomas M. Cooley, 54 

Coolidge, (Pres.), Calvin, ad- 
ministration of, 143 

Cooper, Eliza Orr, 317 

Cooper, Robert H., 317 

Cooper, (Judge), Wm. S., 246 
Obituary of, 317 

Corbin, Abel Rathbone, 154 
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Corcoran, (Mrs.), Anna Com- 
mey, 237 

Cornell College, 83 

Corwin, (Sen.), E. P., State In- 
dustrial commissioner, 137 

Cosslay, W. D., 131 

Council Bluffs District, 292, 295 

Covell, John & George, 297 

Cowles, (Repr.), Gardner, 78 

Craig, (Repr.), W. F., 77 

Se LE Hartley, quotes, 

Crocker, (Gen.), M. M. 46 

Croughan, (Col.), George, 
Favored Raccoon Forks, 12 
Explored river area, 24 

Crossman, (Clk. Ct.), Perry L., 
first in Polk county, 44, 92 

Crounse, (the Rev.), Ernest, 148 

Crum, William, 156 

Cumming, Charles Atherton, 
Mural painting by, 37 
Mural of Sacs, 14 

Cummins, (U S Sen.), A. B., 51, 
52, 145 

Cunningham, Elizabeth Ross, 150 


DaILy Constitution, 162, 163 

Dana College, 108 

Daniels, (Comr.), Arthur H., 
Assisted celebration, 4-5 

Danish-Americans, program for, 
110 

Danish Brotherhood, controversy 
in church, 106 

Danish college, 108 

Danish Peoples’ Society, 110 

Darrah, John, 212 

Darrah, (Sen.), John H., 78 

Darrow, (Mrs.), Elizabeth 
Brockway, 236 

Darting, (Sen.), H. A., 79 

Daugherty, J ohn, explored riv- 
ers, 24 

Daughters of Union Veterans, 
238 

Davenport Democrat, 87 

Davenport Gazette, 154-156, 160 

Davis, Jefferson, 89, 232 

Davis, 1, Jefferson Carb; 


150, 
eae pinks Hawk, 16 
Eloped, 16 


In Black Hawk War, 21 
Fought with Gen. Scott, 35 
Davis, John W., 131 
Decatur Mission, 285 
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Defore, W. S., 131 

Des Moines Beginnings, by Taci- 
tus Hussy, 1 

esters Centennial Program, 

Des Moines Conference, a his- 
torical sketch, 192-228 

Des Moines, District, 296 

Des Moines First Century, leaf- 
let, 6 

Des Moines First Hundred 
Years, by Ora Williams, 7 

Des Moines Historical Society, 
202, 206 

Des Moines, Iowa, site of Chief 
Keokuk’s camp, 14 

Des Moines M. E. Conference 
Growth, by the Rev. R. E. 

Harvey, 282-312 

Des Moines Pioneer Club, directs 

ae celebration, 38, 4, 


Des Moines Register, 198 

Des Moines River Improvement 
Co., 160 

D. M. Wesley Methodist Church, 
283 

De Smet, Father, 247 

De Voto, Bernard, 101 

Dewey, (Admr.), George, 177 

se thacl (Gov. N. Y.), Thos. E., 

2 


De Witt, Jack, 248 

Diagonal church, 286 

Dickinson, (Secy.), David, 221 

Dickinson, John, “The Liberty 
Song,” 174, 175 

Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy, 149, 168, 167 

Dillon, (Justice), John F., 54, 
162 


Dillon, (Mrs.), John F., 162 
Dillon on Municipal Corpora- 
tions, by John F. Dillon, 54 

Dodge, A. C., 158, 157, 158 
Dodge, (Gen.), Grenville M., 295 
Dodge, (Gen.), Henry, 
Met Iowa tribes, 33, 34 
Signed treaty, 58 
Dodge, Henry C., 
On Chippewa Com., 153 
Recommends appointment, 157 
Supported Lewis Cass, 1 
Donahoo, Reid, 289 
Donahue, (the Rev.), Richard 
M., 284, 290 
Memorial to, 299 
Donaldson, Wm., 131 
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Donnell, (Gov. Mo.), Forrest, 80 

Donner, Wm. M., Pioneers of 
Marion County, 197 

Doolittle, Amzi, 165 

Doran, (the Rev.), L., 225 

Doty, James Duane, 267 

Dougherty, Joseph A., 157 

Douglas, (U S Sen.), Stephen 
A., Pled for slave owner, 165 

Dousman, H. L., 260 

Dows, (Col.), W. G., 144 

Drake University, 49 

Drumm, Stella M., 154 

Dubuque, Julien, 259 

Dudley, (Dist. Judge), C. A., 52 


EAGLE Feather, 245 
Early Iowa “Trailer,” An, 312 
Early History of Fort Des 
Moines, by Fred T. Van Liew, 
5 


Early History of Methodism in 

Wayne County, by J. S. Whit- 
taker, 195 

Early History of Ringgold Coun- 
ty, by Mrs. B. M. Leasan, 219 

Early Iowa Map Attracts Set- 
tlers, by B. L. Wick, 135-136 

Early Methodism in Wayne 
County and Corydon, by Whit- 
taker, 207, 217 

Early Recollections of Aunty 
Patterson, 207 

Early Sketches of Polk County, 
by Sanford, 197 

Early St. Louis Newspapers, by 
Dorothy Grace Brown, 154 

Eastman, E. W., 159 

Eddy, J. P., 272 

Ehrmin, H. E., 238 

Ehrmin, (Mrs.), Jane Perjue 
Cate, Obituary of, 237 

Eichhorn, (Mrs.), J. C., 318 

Emerson, Hannibal, 159 

Emerson, (Dr.), John, 
Dred Scott, 17 


Emerson, S. L., 240 


Emery, (Repr.), Daniel Alanson, 
Obituary of, 313 
Emiapmsi, A. T., 131 
Encyclopedia of American Biog- 
raphy, 168 
English, (Repr.— Ins. Com.), 
Emory H., 79 
Appt’d Asst. Curator and Dir. 
of Archives, 138 
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Elected Secy. Iowa Pioneer 
Lawmakers Assn., 76 
Estes, L. L., 131 
Ewing Bros., 272 
Ewing, R. M., 287 


Famous American War Songs, 
by Dr. Marshall Bidwell, 174- 
184 


Faribault, Jean, fur trader, 15 
Traded with Sioux, 24 


Farlow, (the Rev.), Samuel, 218, 
288, 290 
Memorial to, 307-308 
- Charter Memb. D. M. Conf., 
307 
Faville, (Justice), Frederic F., 
71 


Address of, 71-75 

Fellows, S. N., History of Up- 
per Iowa Conference, 205 

Felton, Wm. R., 228 

Field Museum, 254 

Fiftieth General Assembly, joint 
session of, 61-79 

Fifty-first Iowa, saw service, 64 

Fifty Legislative Sessions for 
Iowa, by Judge Frederic F. 

Faville, 71-75 

Finch, vane M., on Centennial 
committee, 4 

Finch, (U S Dist. Atty.) , Daniel 
O:; "46 


First General Assembly, 158 
Fish, (U S Secy. State), Ham- 
ilton, 168 
Flash of Light, 240 
Fleming, (the Rev.), E. M. H., 
218, 283 
Memorial to, 306-307 
Charter Memb. D. M. Conf., 
306 
Flint, E. E., 219 
Fort Crawford, 10, 12, 39 
Fort Des Moines, (town of), 
first incorporation, 4, 40 
Fort Des Moines No. I, at Mont- 
rose, Lee county, 6, 22, 34 
Fort Des Moines No. II, at Rac- 
coon Forks, 6, 7, 14 
Ceases to exist, 40 
Establishment of, 3 
To quell uprisings, 41 
Fort Des Moines No. III, four 
miles south of No. II, 5, 6 
In contemplation, 17 
First WAAC training, 18 
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Land acquired, 40 
Fort Des Moines and Des Moines, 
by Vernon R. Seeburger, 5, 20 
Fort Des Moines’ 100th Anni- 
sem by Charles H. Grahl, 


Fort Iowa, name suggested by 
Capt. Allen, 35, 39 

Fort Raccoon, name recommend- 
ed by Capt. Allen, 31, 39 

Fort Sanford, 257 
To be replaced, 35 
Dragoons had wintered, 39 
Temporary post, 23 

Fortress Monroe, 10 

Forty-second Division, 64 

Forward, Chauncey, Penn. law- 
yer, 88 

Frailey, (Sen.), Joe R., 79 

Franklin, Benjamin, 186 

Frazee, Wm. D., 93 

Freeman, E. J., 126 

Freeman, Norman L., 54 

Fremont, (Lt.), John C., ex- 
plored valley, 16, 24, 25 

Fryxell, (Prof.), F. M., Cody’s 
in Le Claire, 111 

Fulton, Robert, 150 

Funk, (Sen.), A. B., former Ind. 
Comr., 137 J 

Funk, Wm. W., 131 


GALLAHER, Ruth, 159 

Gardinier, (Capt.), J. R., com- 
mands infantry, 13 

Garfield, (Pres.), James A., 50 

Garrett, Burgess W., 
Obituary of, 313 

Garrett, Julian, 314 

Garrett, Neill, 314 

Garrett, Wm. Carlisle, 313 

Gatch, (Sen.), C. H., 52 

Gavit, Joseph, 147 

General Theological School, 149 

Geneva, Forrest, on Centennial 
committee, 4 

George, (Mrs.), Kate Hughes, 
Marries Sen. Williams, 166 
Engaged in intrigue, 169 
Unquenched ambitions, 172, 


173 
Getting Ahead with the Archives, 
ibys 
Giese, Conrad, 253 
Gilchrist, C. K., 54 
Gilder, (Dr-); =< , 248 
Gillaspy, George, 160 
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Gillette, (U_S Sen.), Guy M., 77 

Gilliland, (Dist. Judge), Whit- 
ney, 318 

Gilmore, Patrick, 180 

Given, (Judge), Josiah, 48-51 

Given, William, 50 

Gladstone, (Prime Min.), Wm. 
E., 185 

Glass, Remley J., author of 
Pioneer Bench and Bar, 90 

Goldthwait, N. E., History of 
Boone County, 223 

Golliday, (the Rev.), Uri P., 

123) 216 

Memorial to, 303-305 
ven ged Memb. D. M. Conf., 


Goodykoontz, (Repr.), W. W., 
Elected vice pres. Ia. Pioneer 
Lawmakers, 76, 79 
Goodspeed Pub. Co., 222 
Gossard, (the Rev.), S. F., 222 
Gott, Daniel, 163 
Governors Revive Regional Is- 
sue, 80 
Grahl, (Gen.), Charles H., ad- 
dress of, Fort Des Moines 
100th Anniversary, 38 
Iowa Director Selective Ser- 
vice, 4 
Grand Army of the Republic, 122 
Historic parade of, 124 
Organized, 125 
Grand View College, 108 
Granger, Barlow, admitted to 
bar, 45, 46 
Granger, (Lt.), Robert S., sta- 
tioned at Fort Des Moines, 15 
Grant, Tyler, 131 
Grant, (Pres.), U. S., 190 
Buying hogs and hides, 16 
Fought with Gen. Scott, 35 
Gray, (Dist. Judge), J. H., 46 
Grayson, Wm. H., 131 


Green, (Gov. Ill.), Dwight H., 
80 


Green, Jr., John, 241 
Green, (Chief), Johnny, 256 
See Johnny Green’s High Am- 
bitions 
(Kish-ka-qua, Che-me-use, or 
Wa-wa-wa), history of, 239- 
245 
Grier, (Lieut.), William N., 
Commands last troops at Fort 
Des Moines, 14, 15 
Superintends evacuation, 37 
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Grimes, (Gov.), James W., 260, 
267 

Grimm, Donald S., 316 

Grimm, (Judge), John M., 
Obituary of, 316 

Griswold, (Gov. Nebr.), Dwight, 
80, 81 

Group of Great Lawyers, by 
Miller, 152 

Groves, (Repr.), George, 78 

Grundtvig, Frederik Lange, 
By Thos. P. Christensen, 105- 

111 

Author of song, 109 
Death of, 110 
Opposes Free-masonry, 107 
Presents program, 110 

Grundtvig, Marie Toft, 105 

Grundtvig, Nicolaj Frederik 
Severin, 105 

Gue, (Lt. Gov.), Benj. F., 79, 
141 

Guernesy, N. T., 52, 53 


HADDEN, David Edward, 229 
Obituary of, 234 

Hadden, (Mrs.), Emeline Deir, 
234 


Haefner, (Dr.), John H., 82 
Hafer, Calvin, 247 
Haines, (the Rev.), Sanford, 
Memorial to, 300 
Charter Memb. D. M. Conf., 


30 
Half Century of Service, by 
Chas. D. Reed, 229 
Halloran, (Judge), John J., 
Addresses Polk Co. Bar Assn., 
6, 48 
Centennial speaker Bar Assn., 
4 


Hamilton, (Sec. Treas.), Alex- 
ander, 152, 188, 189 

en Fish, by Allan Nevins, 
69 


Hammond, (the Rev.), J. Q., 200, 
208, 2238 

Hammond, William G., 54, 55 

Hancock, John, 176 


Handbook of American Indians, 
263 

Hardfish, (Chief) , 268, 265, 266, 
269 


Hardy, (the Rev.), J. B., 220 
Hare, (the Rev.), Michael H., 
203 


Harlan, (Cur.), Edgar R., 112 
Tribute to, 112 

Harlan Mission, 293 

Harlan, Wm. B., 131 

Har-lo-wa-rah, 279, 281 
Quotes, 276, 277, 279 

Harper’s Magazine, 101 

Harrington, Maria O’Leary, 316 

Harrington, Thomas F., 316 

Harrington, (Sen.), Vincent Ry 
Obituary of, 316 

Harris Grove Society, 293 

Harrison, Edgar and Edmund, 
156 

Harrison, (Pres.), Wm. Henry, 

Harrison, (Gen.), Wm. Henry, 
Friend of Gov. Chambers, 17 
Met Sacs and Foxes, 32 
Secured agreement, 10 

Harum, David, 56 

Harvard University, eer. 

Harvey, (the Rev.), R. 
Historical Sketch D. Mt "Conf. 

192-228 
Des Moines M. E. Conference 
Growth, 282-312 

Hatch, (Dr.), Alice Humphrey, 
Obituary of, 146 

Havner, (Atty. Gen.), H. M., 77 

Hawley, (Mrs.), Carrie M., 
Obituary of, 145 

Hawley Welfare Foundation, 234 

Hayden, (the Rev.), John, 208, 
21s 218. 222 

Hayden, Lincoln, 242 

Hayden, Lucretia June, Johnny 
Green’s High Ambitions, 239 

Hayes, (Pres.), Rutherford B., 
47 
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